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FLORENCE : 


LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZE! THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
At the Paris Exposition, July, 1867. 


Thus establishing what we have always claimed, viz: that the 


FLuORFIN CEI 
IS THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


a OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, New York, and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


141 Washington Street, Boston. | 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 
2123 Chestnut St., Girard Row, Phila., Pa. | 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 





100 Washington Street, Chicago.; 13 Lake Street, Kimira, N.Y. “ 
28 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 6 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. , 

43 Public -quare, Cleveland. 2 Yates Block, *yracuse, N.Y. 

140 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 29 State Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 

27 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolts. 508 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 

158 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 303 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 

1it Ment gomery Street, San Francisco. 200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

83 Asylum Street, Hartford. 410 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. 

529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 431 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

317 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 88 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 





READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER, AND SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR:—~— 


No. 2029 Spring Gagpen Street. PuHiADELPnia, 6th Month, 2th, 1867. 
Aesnrt Frorence Sewine Macuine Co.: Sin—I have tried in my family jive of the leading Sewing Machines, now in 
use, and after a fair trial, my experience is that for general practical use the Florence is the best machine, making a more 
uniform stitch, with le«s difficulty in adjusting the machine, and embracing a wider range of work than any other 
machine I have ever used. WM. VERNER. 


FALL—1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEZBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


SKIRTS, 


Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies th hout the length and breadth of the Land to be the most perfect aud 
ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Spri but will PRESERV 
wi SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside = i Bt, tad ug 
They are the — and most DURABLE = now made. The Hoops being of povBLE sPRINGs, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the dower or bottom rods ng tice or DOUBLE COVERED, and th tire G ' 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, has made the ee ee 
“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
Their wonderful lity, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their led 
nee to hy Arty hes jeurtia aah a, Party, ee 0 An — aod other superior qualtiies not 
‘mn an Skirt, a LEADING FASHION MAGAZINE a PINIONS of the PRESS GENERALLY in universall 
recommending their use to the Ladies, and proclaiming them the > y 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the Frest and onzy article of the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Mis. 

Larlies t are saperior to all others, and ali things considered, the most deomamteadl . nn oe 
FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLp rHRovcnour the UniTgep STATES and ELSEWRERE. 

SOLE owwenrs of Parent and EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 78 and 8] Reade Streets, New York. 
N. B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘Duptex'’ have the red ink 


Stamp, viz.— 
J. W. BRADLEY'S 
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DUPLEX ELLIPTIO 
STEEL SPRINGS 


po ne ty Nag = mgr — poate ee gs won of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealirs or 

roving tha ere Age TWO nes (ca uplex) brai together therein, which is the secret of their fluxibi a 
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SCENE IN VENIVE. 
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BLSS WALTZ. 


(IL BACIO.) 


SIMPLIFIED AND ARRANGED FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY R, RHOLLO. 





PIANo. 
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KISS WALTZ. 
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Embroidery for a Pillow-case. 
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DINNER-DRESS. 


= — 
= 





Dress of l-colored silk, trimmed with a band of Magenta silk, cut in points on the edge and trimmed with 
black lace. The leaf-shaped apron is also ef Magenta silk, trimmed with black lace. We gave a description of this 
dress in our last chat, but fearing it might not be understood, we now present it in the form of a wood-cut. 
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MORNING ROBE. 





The underskirt is of white alpaca, cnt in deep waves, and bound with bine silk. A fionnce of striped blue and white 
silk is set on underneath, and has somewhat the effect of a separate skirt. The overdress, which is also of white 
ith alpaca, is cut in steps, and trimmed with Cluny inserting, lined with blue. The sack is trimmed to match, and both 
sie it and the upper skirt are cut out in diamonds all the way up the back, and caught together by bows of blue ribbon. 
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Designs for Ornamenting Braid for the Trimming of Wraps. 








WALKING SUIT. 


Z, 


NY 
WH 





plin. trimmed with black and white velvet, arranged to simulate a notehed edge. 
y notched or cut up, and trimmed richly with velvet. The sack is avery good model 


Walking suit of rich brown po 
The upper skirt and sack are real 
for cloth, and would look very well decorated with faney silk braid. 
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CROCHET PATTERN. 
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CORFU LACE ANTIMACASSAR.—TATTING. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 
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NEW STYLE OF GIPDLE. 


THE BUCKLE PATTERN. 





e <>. 


For velvet, cloth, and silk wrapsy ~~ 
It is to be worked with jet beads aud 


fine silk braid. 





Our model t of heavy black silk, embroidered with jet and cbalk beads, and finished on the edge by a very elegant 
fringe. The same style yf yee caa be made up ef black velvet or of the same material as the dress. If handsomely 
decorated it will a fuli and effective trimming for a dress. bia 
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DESIGN FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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To be executed with white or colored eotton. 





TRIMMING FOR THE EDGE OF A WRAP. 





A very good style of trimming. It is but little trouble to execute, while the effect is good. The plain band is of 
black silk braid studded with seed bugles, and the edge has a fancy black silk cord twisted round in even loops. It is 
a good finish for children’s clothes, and, when used for that purpose, is generally of a contrasting color. 
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CARD ALPHABET. 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ Words—words—words!"’ 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Louts A. Goprr, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


(Continued from page 208.) 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Aux this,’’ albeit a comprehensive phrase 
when uttered by Belle Roy, in the earliest 
parcxysm of indignant horror at the idea that 
she was proclaimed an Ishmaelite by the people 
among whom she had hitherto dwelt in safety 
and honor, came to mean many and graver 
things as weeks went by and gossip darkened 
and deepened into blackness of calumniation. 
That citizen of Warleigh, man, woman, or 
child, who should now dare to breathe a 
doubt as to the actual guilt of the whilome 
favorite of the town would have shared in 
her ostracism. To deny was to partake, in 
the opinion of her judges. She was utterly 
and hopelessly banned. Why, she was still 
at a loss to determine, 

If it seem strange that she should have set 
on foot no active measures for ascertaining 
the nature of the charges against her; that 
she offered no resistance to the rising tide cf 
disfavor, I beg my reader to remember how 
often the same sad phenomenon is enacted 
before his eyes; how the subtle poison of 
slander will permeate an entire community, 
while the object of assault cannot, for his 
life, lift an accusing finger against one person 
who has injured him; feels, without being 
able to combat the deadly influence that is 
ruining him for life. The foulest miasma 
that ever reeked from putrid depths is health- 
ful air tn comparison with the breath that so- 
called good people blow upon that most sen- 





sitive and delicate of all frail and precious 
things—the reputation of a fellow-being 
Belle was proud and strong. She could suffer 
in silence until the waters went over her 
head. Then, she would have given up the 
life without a groan, that was not worth the 
holding. When scornful looks and unspoken, 
but unmistakable insult, became her inevita- 
ble portion whenever she appeared abroad, 
she stayed within-doors, devising this and 
that excuse for her sedentary habits, the 
most plausible of which was Mrs. Allen’s 
need of her ministrations.. The gentle suf- 
ferer was slowly and surely declining toward 
her long rest. Nobody affect:d to disbelieve 
this, excepting the husband who idolized her. 
In his presence the approach of the last 
struggle was an interdicted subject. 

‘*He persists in the delusion that I shall 
be better in the spring!’’ she said, one after- 
noon to Belle, who had passed the day with 
her. ‘‘I am all he has te live for, and what 
an all!’? The tears she never shed for her 
own sufferings flowed for his desolation. 

‘*A precions treasure!’’ responded Belle, 
tenderly. ‘*‘ Few women are loved as he loves 
you, Ella!’’ 

‘*I know it! I know it! Yet I may say to 
you what I would not dare breathe to him. 
I look forward to the day of my death as the 
date of his deliverance from an incubus that 
has pressed much of gladness and enjoyment 
out of his life. I was always too tame for him. 
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I used to feel it when in health, deny it as he ° 


would. There is a redundance of vitality 
about him. His spirits are always good; his 
appreciation of everything beautiful and en- 
joyable amounts to a passion, Belle !’’ 

‘Well, my darling !”’ 

** May I say all that is in my heart ?’’ 

** Certainly, dear.” 

** Will you care for Dick when I am gone? 
console him for the loss of the little withered 
flower he has cherished in his bosom as other 
men do those that are fair and fresh ?’’ There 
was no cloud except affectionate sadness upon 
the face turned toward her. 

‘*We will take him to our home, Ella, dear; 
all that human sympathy can do for his com- 
fort shall be tried.’’ 

**I do not mean that. You could make 
him happy again—only you! Could you 
not learn to love him as I do, Belle? He is 
used to such affection, and it will be hard for 
him to live without it.”’ 

‘*Ejlat’? The exclamation was one of 
haughty amazement, and the girl arose as if 
to leave the room. A second glance at the 
pallid face and beseeching eyes changed her 
mood. She knelt beside the couch, and 
pressed the wasted hands, one after the other, 
to her lips. ‘‘ Forgive me! I did not intend 
to be unkind. But you touched a sore spot, 
dear! one that will never be healed this side 
of heaven, I think. I love Dick dearly. No 
brother could be more to me than he is; and 
a brother he must be to me always. I shall 
never marry. Don’t ask me why I say this. 
I could not marry Dick, were I sure it would 
be for his good, for I have no heart to give 
him. And his will be buried with you, when 
you leave us. I should rather say go with 
you to your new and happier home. Ask 
me anything else and I will obey your wish ; 
but I cannot perjure myself—even to make 
your husband as miserable as you have 
made him blessed. Let this be the end of 
this matter. We will forget that it has ever 
been introduced. It is time for your tonic, 
now. Then you must go to sleep.”’ 

She must have been a consummate hypo- 
crite, if she had ever entertained a thought of 
Dick Allen that savored of disloyalty to his liv- 
ing wife. When she had lowered the blinds 
to shut out the sunset rays from the patient’s 
drowsy eyes, and withdrawn her chair a little 
way from the lounge, a smile of intense 
amusement passed over her countenance, 





followed by a shadow that had in it no min- 
gling of regret at her decision. She saw in 
Ella’s petition the offspring of a sickly imagi- 
nation, the childish craving of an invalid for 
some indefinite blessing upon him she loved 
best. To Belle’s apprehension, the fancy was 
simply absurd, when she recovered from the 
shock of the proposal. 

Her declaration that she would never marry 
was spoken in passionate earnest. The dream, 
natural to the mind of every happy maiden, 
as is the sunshine to the summer, had died 
in her bosom from the hour she had met 
Ellis Layne with his sister in the street, a 
month before. He had meant, in former 
days, to teach her to love him, and she had 
learned the lesson he set, without abiding 
the safe hour, according to the ‘‘ Etiquette of 
Courtship and Marriage,’’ when an unequivo- 
cal proposal throws all the cards into the 
lady’s hand and leaves the declared suitor at 
her mercy. Belle had always an honest hatred 
of mere conventionalities, but this made it 
none the easier when the dealers in conven- 
tionalities despised and forsook her. 

Despised and forsaken! She was both of 
these. Her slanderers averred that she had 
resolved to *‘ brazen it out;’’ that she was 
reckless of good or evil report, and they lied 
in saying it; lied villainously, as those gener- 
ally do whose business it is to hawk calumny. 
Without knowing for what cause she had 
been set apart from her fellows, she surmised 
many things respecting it. It was not possi- 
ble that she should do otherwise. The near- 
est to the truth was her belief that some 
malicious tattler was at work with her 
character. 

** An enemy hath done this!’ she had said 
to her mother, on the evening in which she 
had heard of her dismission from the choir. 
But as to who that enemy was, she was 
stillin the dark. ‘‘I will live it down!’’ had 
been her concluding remark in the conversa- 
tion referred to. ‘‘It would compromise me 
were we to make formal inquiry into the 
orig-n of the trouble. Perhaps it will die a 
natural death. Acknowledgment on our part 
that there is anything wrong will but keep 
the flume alive.’’ 

Mrs. Roy inclined seriously to this course 
herself. She had seen too many feeble sparks 
blown into fierce fires by the zealous rakings of 
those who conceived themselves endangered 
by the same, not to have learned the wisdom 
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of quiescence—a wise letting-alone. It was 
hard for her to obey her own rule; to see, 
without outward show of resentment, her 
darlings’s old associates fall away from her; 
to note her rapid descent from the pinnacle of 
favoritism to ignominious isolation. Yet, what 
was to be done? She could not challenge an 
entire community. Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and 
the Misses C. had but imitated the cxample 
of dozens of others in omitting Miss Roy’s 
name from the list of their invited guests to 
parties and dinners. They had the right to 
follow their own inclinations in these afiairs, 
and were responsible to no one unless to 
Society-at-large. And Society-at-large kept 
them in countenance in the omission. Like- 
wise, there was no law to oblige them to call 
at intervals, stated or few, or frequent and 
irregular, upon Mrs. or Miss Roy. Their 
right to stay away fora year at a time was 
equally unquestionable with the other. One 
of the speediest and most certain paths to 
unpopularity is to complain of being ostra- 
cized, and this the Roys had too much self- 
respect to take. 

Thus, Belle felt her case to be without re- 
medy, save the very gradual and unpromising 
cure of patience and faith. Faith in Gop— 
not man. Heaven help him whose trust is in 
the latter! He had better, with bis own 
hands, tie the millstone about his neck and 
make a merciful end of his wretched existence 
by plunging into the depths of the sea. 

Belle was aroused from her melancholy re- 
verie by the apparition at the door, of a 
white, scared face that peeped in stealthily, 
then, perceiving that Mrs. Allen slept, mo- 
tioned, rather than said: ‘‘ Miss Belle! please 
step here!’’ 

Belle stole out cautiously. There was a 
little group in the hall, composed of the 
two frightened maids and a rough-looking 
man—a hack-driver, it would appear, from 
his dress and the whip tucked under one arm. 
‘“‘Mr. Allen! Im the library!’’ gasped the 
woman who had summoned Belle. 

Without inquiry or hesitation, the young 
lady crossed the passage, unclosed the library- 
door and beheld Dick, sitting in a chair, coat 
and vest off, his shirt dabbled in blood, and 
his left arm in the grasp of Dr. Ferris and 
an assistant, who were winding bandages 
about it. ‘‘Dear Dick! what has happened ?’’ 

The terrified inquiry brought the eyes of 
the three gentlemen to her countenanée, as 





she hurried up to the wounded man. His 
ghastly face became scarlet in a second. 
**Go away!’’ he said, harshly. ‘‘ This is no 
place for you! 1 charged those fools nat to 
let Ella hear a word of it!’’ 

**She is asleep! She has hea:d nothing! 
But surely I can do something for you ?’’ 

‘* You can send for your mother, and then 
stay with my wife! There is nothing else 
for you todo. Now go!”’ 

He was rude in his haste to get rid of her. 
Belle marvelled, as she obeyed his orders, 
that any degree of pain could have caused 
him to forget his accustomed and courteous 
kindness to her. ‘‘ He acted as if I were per- 
sonally disagreeable to him—as if the sight 
of me were particularly unwelcome,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘ Yet I was the only woman who 
could offer help.’’ 

Then, her fears reverting to Mrs. Allen, she 
crept back to her room and crouched upon 
the floor close beside her couch, to guard her 
from surprise and terror, and shook, from 
head to foot, with nervous dreads. She heard 
her mother’s voice, ere long, in the hall; 
heard her pass into the library, and, after a 
brief interval, the doctor and his assistant 
depart. Then all was still except for the 
faint, distant murmur of voices. If Ella 
would only sleep until Mrs. Roy came in. It 
was strange she should stay away from her 
at a moment when so much—perhaps life it- 
self, depended upon care and discretion. Un- 
less Dick were seriously injured! A colder 
shiver ran over her at the supposition. The 
shock of the announcement would be insup- 
portable to the loving wife, whose existence 
was even now hanging upon a cobweb. Belle 
wrung her hands in helpless agony; prayed 
dumbly for the two who had become tenfold 
dearer to her for their fidelity when others 
whom she had called friends were faithless. 
She did not desert her post. 

‘*Stay with my wife!’’ Dick had said, in 
sternness that sat strangely upon him. In 
small, as well as in great affairs, her appointed 
work, in these days, seemed to be to wait, 
with folded arms and aching heart for what 
time and fate had in store for her. 

Ella stirred, and the watcher held her 
breath with fear, lest through the gloom of 
the unlighted room, the faint, sweet voice 
should smite her ear. ‘‘Belle! are you 
there? Has not Dick come in yet?’’ She had 
said the anticipated inquiries over to herself 
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so often in that miserable hour of waiting, 
that she almost deluded herself into the be- 
lief that the sick wife had spoken them, and 
she been powerless to reply. The soft, regu- 
lar breathing succeeded to the momentary 
disturbance of the white figure upon the sofa, 
and Belle’s motionless nightmare went on for 
twenty minutes longer. Then the door open- 
ed, and Mrs. Roy entered. A sob escaped 
Belle—a sound of commingled relief and dis- 
tress, and Ella awoke. 

** Belle!’ 

** Yes, dear!’’ 

** Where is Dick ?’’ 

Mrs. Roy answered for her perplexed 
daughter. 

‘*He will be in to see you presently, my 
love. He has met with a slight misfortune— 
more mortifying than alarming. We must 
all have our falls in this world, you know. 
His arm is-hurt, but not seriously.”’ 

‘*He fell upon the ice! I begged him this 
morning to be careful about those terribly 
slippery side-walks!’’ exclaimed the wife, 
anxiously. ‘‘Sister! don’t keep anything 
back. Tell me the worst!’’ 

‘«My child! would I deceive you, if he 
were in danger? He has a sore arm, but no 
bones are broken. Be thankful it is no more 
alarming. It happened upon the corner of 
Pine and Union Streets. Now, if you will 
compose yourself, and promise not to talk 
of his mishap, he would like to see you. 
He stayed away until I should prepare you for 
the sight of the sling, which he must wear 
fora fewdays. I seethatI cantrust yous. I 
will send him in, Belle, darling, we will go 
home together.’’ 

Her tones were gentle and even—almost 
cheerful—but Belle was quick to perceive 
that she had not asserted in so many words 
that Mr. Allen’s injury was the result of a 
fall, although the wife had inferred as much 
from her ambiguous phraseology. The ex- 
ceeding tenderness of her mother’s manner 
to herself likewise strnck the step-child as 
significant, and a blind weakness possessed 
her as she followed her into another room, 
where their wraps had been left, assumed 
hers without question or remark, and they 
went down the front steps together. Their 
home was distant but a couple of blocks, and 
neither spoke until this was gained. 

**T will be down in a few minutes, dear- 
est !’? said the elder lady, passing up stairs in 





the direction of her chamber, and Belle—nuw 
sick to faintness with suspense—staggered 
into the supper-room, threw herself upon a 
chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

What did she fear? She believed her mo- 
ther’s declaration that Dick’s hurt was not 
serious, and supposing that it had occurred 
in some as yet unexplained way, there was 
no cause for this horrible melting of heart 
and bodily prostration. She could not have 
framed a question that would lead to the dis- 
covery of the whole truth. Yet, why not? 
There are some junctures of the wires of our 
destinies with those of others that cannot be 
touched without our becoming instantly aware 
of the fact, warned neither by the intellect, 
nor by the human senses, but a finer, surer, 
magnetic thrill that paralyzes both thought 
and nerves momentarily. 

When Mrs. Roy reappeared, she volun- 
teered no information touching the scene 
Belle had witnessed. She rang the bell for 
tea to be brought up, and while she drank 
hers, and Belle feigned to sip hers, the talk 
ran, or, more properly speaking, limped upon 
such themes as should not excite the suspi- 
cions of the servant in waiting. Not until 
the tea-things were sent away, and the two 
sat down together over the fire, did Belle 
glean one scrap of intelligence bearing upon 
that with which their minds were surcharged. 

‘*T am very uneasy as to the possible effect 
of this affair upon Ella,’’? began Mrs. Roy, in 
a constrained voice, looking away from Belle. 
** Dick is hasty in temper, yet I am surprised 
at his getting into trouble like this. It 
seems that he had an altercation with a man 
at the corner of Pine and Union. The fel- 
low was undoubtedly intoxicated, and Dick 
should have left him as soon as he noticed 
this. But words ran high between them, 
until the drunken man provoked Richard to 
strike him. The blow knocked him down, 
but recovering himself quickly, he drew a 
pistol and shot Richard. The ball passed 
quite through the fleshy part of the arm. It 
is a very unfortunate occurrence.’’ She evi- 
dently felt it to be such, for she looked older 
and more care-worn in speaking of it than 
Belle had ever seen her before. 

‘* How singular!’ she replied, incredulous- 
ly. ‘‘I should never have imagined Dick cue 
likely to mix himself up in a street-broil. 
What was the quarrel about? Did he tell 
you?” 
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Mrs. Roy got up to search for her handker- 
chief. 

“TI did not ask him. He said, however, of 
his own accord, that his antagonist’s language 
was insulting to the last degree. It must 
have been exceedingly offensive, for Richard 
controls himseif pretty well generally. Ella 
must be our first thought now. I am going 
back there to pass the night. I shall wait 
until you are in bed, however. I do not like 
leaving you so much alone. But you will not 
grudge me to my poor little sister for the 
short while she is to be with us—wil! you, 
my love? The time is not distant when we 
shall be all in all to each other, my sweet 
daughter !’’ 

Belle drew her stool nearer, and laid her 
head upon her mother’s knee. She was tired 
in body, depressed in spirits, longing for phy- 
sical rest, and what she used to term, in her 
childhood, ‘‘a good petting.’? While the 
loving fingers unbound, and then threaded 
and stroked the brown hair, the seams of care 
in the mother’s face were drawn more sharp- 
ly, and a few, slow tears—the scarce drops 
that scald aged eyes into blearness—rolled 
down her cheek. 

Leaving each to her mute sorrow—unspoken 
lest the burden of the other should be made 
the heavier by the disclosure—we will go back 
to the affray that had sent Dick Allen home 
with a bleeding arm and a brain in which 
whirled a chaos so mad he was tempted to 
wish the ball had lodged there instead. 

Warleigh would have been an exception to 
any other portion of the civilized globe of 
which I am cognizant, had the autocratic So- 
ciety-at-large, or any of her component mem- 
bers, frowned upon the masculine transgressor 
in the pretty bit of scandal they were then 
relishing, as she or they did upon the woman 
who had “ forgotten herself.’’ For this equi- 
table discrimination there were divers reasons, 
all reflecting equal credit upon those who 
were guided thereby. 

Imprimis: Dick Allen was a man. 

Subdivision first: it is universally conceded 
that men have taken out a license in the court 
of public opinion to traffic in sin to a certain 
extent without losing caste. It is expected 
of them, and a fair proportion of the lords of 
creation appear to exert themselves to gratify 
these rational expectations. 

§ubdivision second : a man ean protect him- 
self from insult and calumny by his strong 





right arm, or vindicate his character by means 
of thumping, legal damages, and the like 
penalties. 

Thirdly: women never think the worse of 
aman for being ‘‘a little gay.’’ Next to 
sanctioning, the generality of the dear crea- 
tures like a smart dash of wickedness—just 
enough to make them stare, and most of the 
sweet angels enjoy this enlargement ¢* their 
visual organs. 

Reversing the sex of the parties implicat- 
ed in the reported liaison, the logic is as just 
and as creditable to the hearts and minds of 
those who were swayed by it. Belle Roy was 
a woman. Women have no business to go 
astray. Women’s arms are weak, and an ap- 
peal to the law is equivalent to a sentence of 
everlasting condemnation. Ali the judges 
and juries in the land may pronounce her in- 
nocent, and the public—her own sex espe- 
cially—will point the finger of reprobation at 
her and hers while her name is remembered 
among mankind; or, to put it more strongly, 
while women’s tongues sting with double- 
distilled venom their unfortunate sisters in 
outward resemblance who are nevertheless 
disowned by the prudent many that have 
never been talked about, and denounced as 
traitors to the sisterhood. 

And, lastly, a speck of suspicion upon the 
comely robe of a woman’s reputation ought 
to bar her forthwith and beyond recall. 

Why? Because it does now, and has al- 
ways had this effect in civilized and Christian 
communities. Else, where were the safe- 
guards of Society-at-large? It is the old vul- 
gar saw about the dog and the bad name, in- 
tensified to meet the demands of virtue in 
this nit. teenth century. 

The Warleighites being au fait in matters 
pertaining to Virtue and her defences, were 
careful not to send Mr. Allen to Coventry 
along with Miss Roy. Why should they, when 
their aim was to separate the guilty pair for- 
ever, and entirely? During the month which 
Belle had passed in that undesirable retreat, 
Mr. Allen had been invited to numerous as- 
semblages, been greeted with smiles wherever 
he appeared, and prevented by every sooth- 
ing art of which lovely women in Society-at- 
large are capable, from dreaming that he was 
reprehended by so much as a solitary one of 
their number. To tell the trath, they were 
apparently emulous of the high honor of Jead- 
ing back the wandering sheep to the fold, and, 
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to this end, used so many decoys that he 
might be excused for imagining that he was 
increasing in favor with them every day. 

If he thought of it at all. Saucy rattle 
and debonnaire cavalier he might be to them, 
but his loyal heart was acning the while with 
the thought of his smitten flower at home. 
His sister had confided to him her uneasiness 
at the neglect Belle received at the hands of 
her old associates, and he sympathized heart- 
ily with his favorite. Yet even this intelli- 
gence had not the weight with him it would 
have had six months before, when Ella was 
in comparative health. Nothing seemed very 
near or very important to him new, except 
his wife’s well-being. A disposition as mor- 
bid as his was sanguine—distrustful as his 
was guileless, could hardly have detected 
anything in the signs of the times that should 
serve as a clue to the discovery of the dis- 
graceful association of his name with that of 
another woman. 

This happy blindness conld not continue 
long. On this afternoon he was accosted in 
the.street by a young man, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, a toper by practice, who wanted to 
borrow some money. Aware that this was 
but another name for bare-faced beggary, 
Dick refused—at first kindly, then positively, 
as the fellow became pressing and uncivil. 
Too drunk to conceal his wrath and disap- 
pointment, the applicant retorted, in broad 
terms, that he ‘‘ might have known as much; 
a man who kept up two establishments must 
often be out of cash;’’ and a string more of 
similar abuse. Dick heard him in speechless 
astonishment, doubting the evidence of his 
own hearing, until Belle Roy was named as his 
wife’s successful rival. At that, rage got the 
better of reason. Forgetful of the irresponsi- 
ble condition of his assailant, he dealt him a 
blow that sent him flying into the gutter. 
The inebriate arose, partially sobered by the 
shock, drew a pistol and fired at Dick, who 
had turned to walk away. The wound was not 
dangerous; but the report of the pistol quickly 
drew together a crowd. Dr. Ferris chanced 
to be passing in the nick of time, pushed his 
way into the heart of the throng, laid hold of 
Dick, and, with the help of a dozen others, 
hustled him into a carriage and bore him off 
to his residence. It was very magnanimous 
in the little doctor to overlook thus soon and 
completely the affront offered by the sufferer 
to himself in his private and professional 





capacity, but Dick gnashed his teeth as he 
made a clean breast of the transaction to his 
sister—in the recollection of the fresh stir 
which the fussy Galen’s account of it would 
create in what he anathematized as ‘‘the 
most infernal mess of mischief and deviltry 
that was ever concocted out of the lower 
regions.’’ 

‘*Who is at the bottom of it all is more 
than I can guess just now, but I would wager 
my life that every gossip in town has had a 
finger in the brewing. We have been stupid 
fools not to have suspected that something 
was horribly out of sorts, for weeks past; not 
to have known that no light cause was ope- 
rating upon the minds of so many to exclude 
our poor child from their homes. I shall 
go crazy with thinking of it! She shall not 
be sacrificed any longer to mistaken pride and 
delicacy. I will sift the matter thoroughly ; 
choke her slanderers with their own lies !’’ 

Mrs. Roy was overwhelmed by the revela- 
tion. That so monstrous a story should be 
circulated and credited by her friends and 
neighbors was a death-blow to her charitable 
judgment of fallen human nature. ‘*My 
brother and my child!’’ she moaned, bowing 
herself together, as one who had received a 
cruel stab. ‘*Oh! that I had never lived to 
see this hour! My noble, pure girl! Would 
that I had buried her from her cradle!’’ 

‘Don’t curse me, Hannah!’’ Dick’s big 
heart swelled almost to bursting. He fell 
upon his knees before her, and put his unin- 
jured arm about hershoulder. ‘‘I have been 
the cause of all the trouble. But for my 
fondness for her—my brotherly attentions to 
her, not a word would have been. breathed 
against her. Yet before heaven and to you I 
swear’’— 

His sister laid her hand upon his mouth. 
“Don’t insult her—don’t degrade yourself 
by protesting your innocence! Do not I 
know how your love for the poor darling who 
lies in the room ever there has shielded you, 
not only from wrong-doing, but from base 
thoughts? { need no justification of your 
motives or behavior, nor will my child, when 
she hears this fearful tale. I shall keep it 
from her while I can—until I can make my 
arrangements to take her away from this 
place. As to the refutation of the charges 
brought against you and her, it is idle to 
think of it. Were an angel to proclaim from 
heaven that you were guiltless and your de- 
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famers liars, he would not be believed in 
Warleigh. Slander stains idelibly whatever 
it touches.’’ 

She was pondering this assertion as she 
caressed the weary head upon her lap; the 
head that used to lie there in drowsiness or 
affection when these long tresses were one 
bunch of nut-brown curls. Her child had no 
earthly protector save herself, and she was a 
feeble old woman, whose word, moreover, 
would not weigh one grain in the estimation 
of the community, because she was the in- 
jured girl’s mother. ‘‘I have loved her as if 
she were my very own; have joyed in her 
childhood; been proud of her glorious girl- 
hood, but all my wealth of love and pride 
could not keep her fair fame from being 
trampled under foot by the unclean, and those 
who delight in uncleanness. What shall I 
say to her father when he inquires of me how 
I have kept his only child ?’’ 

She had not seemed to heed her brother’s 
apprehensions that the principal result of the 
unlucky street-fight would be to swell the 
stream of gossip; to intensify the prejudice 
against Belle, already rampant in the popular 
mind. His instant defence of her should 
have been esteemed as manly and honorable, 
but he was sure that it would be discussed to 
herinjury. He had repeated also to his sister 
Belle’s exclamation at seeing him in the sur- 
geon’s care. 

‘IT was obliged to behave like a brute to 
check her affectionate anxiety,’’ he said, re- 
gretfully. ‘‘ But I saw Ferris’s eyes gleam 
with malicious meaning, and the fellow who 
was holding my arm return his glanee. 
They will make a fine handle of the innocent 
child’s natural outburst of alarm and sympa- 
thy, I’ll warrant.’’ 

His listener answered nothing. She was a 
woman of rare prudence, and she forbore to 
add poignancy to Dick’s self-reproaches for 
having, in an unguarded moment, thrown 
open the whole hideous sore to the general 
gaze—to use another figure—overturned the 
hive and ¢ent the stinging swarm abroad to 
alight upon whomsoever and wheresoever 
they chose, whereas, until then, they had 
done all their buzzing within comparatively 
contracted limits. But she appreciated better 
than he did the extent of the damage done, 
and, hopeless of redress, was forming her 
plans for an early abandonment of the field. 
It was the only resource left whereby they 
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might gain peace and rest; get rid of tradu- 
cers, and themselves pass into blessed oblivion 
from the thoughts of those who had driven 
them into exile. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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A TWILIGHT THOUGHT OF THEE. 
TO ABBIE. 
BY MARY BE. NBALY. 


Tue fair young moon lights up the hills, 
And silvers o’er the lea ; 

And broad deep streams and tinkling rills 
Sweep onward to the sea; 

While in the sky and throngh the air 

The voice of silence, like a prayer, 

Lulls earth’s worn spirits everywhere, 
And brings me thoughts of thee. 


At such a time my weary soul, 
From life’s wild sorrows free, 

Calls up from memory’s mystic roll 
The names whose love to me 

Are as the ocean to the moon, 

Or roses to the heart of June ; 

And, like some soft Aolian tune, 
Swells up a thought of thee. 


Oh, morning brings us busy life 
Across the eastern sea ; 

And noon a restless, eager strife 
From which we long to flee ; 

But twilight’s eoft and gentle power 

Falls on the spirit like a shower 

Of summer rain-drops on the flower, 
And takes me back to thee. 


Friendship—it is the peaceful dove 
Sent o’er life’s surging sea, 
To point the spirit to a love 
From earthly passions free ; 
And on this one green isle 'twere meet 
That she should rest her weary feet, 
And learn how sympathy is sweet 
When shared with one like thee. 


For ever yet thy gentle love, 
So gushing full and free, 
The darkest sorrow-cloud could move 
Which fate flung over me. 
And I could wish that evermore, 
Until I hear the coming roar 
Of waters from the far-off shore, 
I still might be with thee! 





Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the mi- 
nutest and meanest of their kind, act with 
the unerring providence of instinct ; man, the 
while, who possesses a higher faculty, abuses 
it, and therefore goes blundering on. They, 
by their unconscious and unhesitating obe- 
dience to the laws of nature, fulfil the end of 
their existence ; he, in wilful neglect of the 
laws of God, loses sight of the end of his. 
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BY VIOLETTB WOODS. 


THe summer twilight was fast fading, and 
night, ercwned with imperishable gems, was 
drawing on. The full moon was rising grandly 
in the east, and lent her radiance to the 
scene, which required only her brightness to 
render it singularly picturesque and beauti- 
ful. Sifted through the leaves of the noble 
forest-trees, the silvery beams illuminated the 
ancient farm-house; the flowers—roses, and 
jasmines, and honeysuckles—were all asleep, 
and the zephyrs whispered softly as they stole 
over them. 

At the gate opening into the yard stood a 
young girl, around whose head the light ga- 
thered like a halo, and there rested with a 
regal glory. The face was fair, very fair, and 
the look of eager expectancy which lingered 
restlessly in the violet eyes, enhanced, if pos- 
sible, its gentle loveliness. Presently a gen- 
tleman emerged from the house, and ap- 
proaching softly, drew her arm within his 
own, and said— 

‘*Come, Maggie; shall we not have one 
more walk together? Remember, I am going 
away, to-morrow, to be absent a long while; 
it may be for years, and it may be forever! 
The night is very beautifal and inviting. 
Come, Maggie, do not refuse.’’ She had 
drawn shyly back when he first addressed 
her, but as he continued, the tears gathered 
in her eyes, and she suffered him to lead her 
through the gate, out upon the lawn. They 
walked slowly along until they reached a giant 
maple, beneath whose branches a rustic seat 
had been constructed; and there, where the 
birds nestled softly over head, and the dews 
sparkled upon the grass at their feet, they sat 
down. George Weston gazed earnestly into 
the face of his companion, but reading therein 
nothing satisfactory, he turaed abruptly 
away. After a while, however, he drew 
nearer to her, and, clasping her hand in his 
own, said in a voice which trembled percep- 
tibly— 

** Maggie, are you sorry that I am to leave 
you? or do you care so little for me that you 
are indifferent whether I remain or go? Do 
you think you will miss me ?’’ 

‘* Indeed I do,’’ she replied, while the roses 
on her cheeks became deeper, and the stars 
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in her eyes brighter as sh¢ spoke “I shall 
miss you sadly, and shall be very lonely with- 
out you.’’ 

**T am glad to hear that confessiern,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘for it almost reconciles me to 
the separation. I shail ever regard this visit 
as one of the most pleasant epochs of my 
life, and I hope that you, too, will sometimes 
look back to it with the same emotions.”’ 

** Ah!’ she returned, ‘‘my heart will, in- 
deed, often revert to it; and it matters not 
how bright nor how dark the future may be, 
it cannot obscure theperfect joy I have expe- 
rienced in the past few months.’’ 

‘* Well, I shall flatter myself,’? he con- 
tinued with a smile, *‘ that'you will realiy re- 
member me sometimes; for, during my stay 
here, I have so closely associated myself with 
you, that it would require an ingenuity more 
human, to disconnect me from your memories 
of this summer. I know I have monopolized 
more of your time than I should have done, 
but if my logic is good, I shall be thought of 
sometimes—shall I not ?’’ 

‘* Yes, very often.’? The tone was almost 
inaudible, and conveyed to the ear of the list- 
ener less, much less than the fall heart felt 
from which it emanated. Weston, however, 
continued: ‘‘I have here realized a higher de- 
gree of contentment, [ may say happiness, 
than I ever expected to attain. I have been 
here surrounded by nature, in her purest, 
most entrancing forms, and you, Maggie, 
have been the fairest picture in the scene. I 
have no mother nor sisters, and woman, until 
I met with you, was a ‘beauty and a mys- 
tery’ which I could neither appreciate nor 
solve. Iam afraid that I am not naturally 
very gallant, but, indeed, I derived no plea- 
sure from ladies’ society. My books were the 
prolific source of all my enjoyments, and in- 
stead of sympathizing with the world, I repu- 
diated it entirely, and lived within myself, 
and for myself alone. I cannot account for 
the spirit of adventure which led me hither ; 
unless I was guided by an invisible hand in 
order that my views of woman, her influence 
and position, might become enlightened. To 
you, Maggie, your nobleness and goodness, I 
must attribute this change from an utter and 
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ignorant stoicism, to a well-defined and happy 
appreciation of your sex.’’ 

‘*T cannot indulge the vanity of appropri- 
ating to myself the traits with which your 
imagination has invested me,”’ she replied ; 
**but I am glad that your views have altered 
so materially, though I never dreamed that 
others had existed in your mind. But,’’ she 
concluded, laughing, ‘‘I doubt not that in the 
future some lady will be grateful to whatever 
influence the change may be due.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ he murmured gloomily, ** but 
I am afraid not. I cannot satisfy myself upon 
several points which certainly cast their sha- 
dows upon my future years. In contemplat- 
ing them, my thoughts often become so en- 
tangled that they remind me forcibly of the 
Gordian knot of historic fame.’’ 

**Ah,’’? she asked, what is the trouble? 
Submit it tomy judgment and criticism. Per- 
haps my skill, like the sword of Alexander, 
may effect what your own wisdom cannot ac- 
complish.’’ 

‘*T appreciate your willingness to aid me, 
Maggie,’’ he replied, bowing his forehead in 
his hands; ‘‘but you would probably not 
thank me if I should reveal my difficulties. 
One of these days, when the mists clear away, 
i will tell you all. But let us talk of brighter 
things—my individual self furnishes nothing 
very attractive for conversation. I do not 
often speak of myself, but to-night I could 
not restrain the spirit of egotism which pos- 
sessed me.”’ 

‘*What shall we talk about, then?’’ she 
inquired. ‘* Anything which pleases you will 
be agreeable to me.’’ 

‘We will speak of yourself, then, as I be- 
lieve I feel more interest in that subject, and 
can converse more readily upon it than any 
other. What do you intend to do after I 
leave ?”? 

“T really do not know. I have not actu- 
ally travelled that farinto the future. When 
you bid me adieu, I suppose I shall enter 
upon a new era, and shall consequently be 
guided by its suggestions.”’ 

She attempted to maintain a spirit of 
levity she was far from feeling, and George, 
noticing it, said softiy— 

‘*Indeed, Maggie, I am much interested in 
your future occupations. Iam not jesting; so 
tell me how you intend spending your time.’’ 

‘*Then it is really interest, not curiosity ?’’ 


her voice changing from gayety to subdued 





happiness, as she made the inquiry. A glow 
of pleasure suffused her face as she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Well, I shall doubtless exhaust my 
ingenuity in devising schemes for my own 
amusement. I shall, however, study and 
practise, and—’’ 

‘*Think of George Weston, sometimes,’’ he 
interrupted. 

** Yes, occasionally ; when I can find no 
more congenial employment.’’ The spirit of 
perverseness had returned, and it lingered 
haughtily in the dark eyes as they rested full 
upon her listener. 

‘Oh! Maggie,’? he exclaimed, ‘‘why do 
you jest so? Why is it that this parting 
affects me so much more painfully than it 
does you? Tell me—will you not?’’ 

He touched a tender chord then, but he 
never knew how sublime was the melody 
he unconsciously awakened, nor how deep 
the wailing monotone which succeeded it. 
Her spirit was tamed, and the tears rested in 
her eyes as she raised them again to his face. 

‘“‘T am sure,’’ she murmured, in the sad- 
dest tone he had ever heard, ‘‘that I am 
grieved at this coming separation, and I often 
look forward to it as one of the saddest eras 
of my young life. You know this as well as 
I; then wherefore should I repeat it ?’’ 

‘*T certainly had no right to believe it,’’ he 
answered, in a changed voice, “‘since you 
never intimated it before; but I am afraid 
you will forget me entirely when John More- 
ton resumes his addresses.”’ 

‘¢ John Moreton !’’ she gasped, rather than 
spoke, and for a moment her proud heart 
stood still. 

Weston did not appear to notice her sur- 
prise and embarrasment, but added: ‘*‘ Yes— 
John Moreton. I judge from his actions that 
he loves you; and surely you cannot be so 
cold-hearted as to make no return.”’ 

‘* Are you in earnest, George Weston ?”’ she 
asked, in tones in which Lucifer himself would 
not have blended more pride and indignation. 

‘‘In earnest,’? he echoed. ‘‘Certainly I 
am! I expect in a few years to return, and 
find you metamorphosed into a staid and 
dignified housewife, and John happy in the 
possession of such a treasure.”’ 

All the tenderness faded from Maggie’s 
dark. violet eyes, and gave place to a cold, 
steel-like glitter. But she turned to him 
with an added kindness in her manner, and 
said, in slow and measured accents :— 
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‘*You have a strange power of divining 
secrets, Mr. Weston. You are almost equal to 
the Oracles of Grecian antiquity. I am sorry, 
however, that you possess such a gift, as it 
rather embarrasses me for you to be cognizant 
of my thoughts as well as of my actions.’’ 

For once, Weston was thrown off of his 
guard. He could not penetrate the veil with 
which she had so artfully hidden her feelings ; 
but after a moment’s reflection he proceeded : 
‘*T have endeavored to prove my friendship 
for you, Maggie, and I hope that, as a friend, 
you will allow me to express my delight in 
your future happiness. I almost envy John 
Moreton, but trust that his love will not cause 
you to despise the friendship I have proffered 
you to-night.”’ 

‘*T assure you,’’ she returned, ‘‘ that, no 
matter to what his affection may lead in the 
future, your friendship will never be despised 
or forgotten. In the coming years I shall 
treasure up your every word and action; and 
shall, if none offers, seek an opportunity of 
proving my estimate of your generous feel- 
ings.’’ 

Emphatically and calmly she spoke; but 
language, however choice and eloquent, could 
never have expressed the half she felt. She 
did not intend that it should, for Love and 
Pride were bleeding, and she attempted to hide 
the gaping wounds. She rose from the rustic 
seat, and looking around, said, in a husky 
voice :— 

‘Come. Let us goto the house; it is late, 
and Hunt will be uneasy about me.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ he answered moodily, rising 
and drawing her arm through his own, ‘‘if 
you have grown tired of my company I ought 
not to complain. Besides I shall have to 
make an early start to-morrow. I believe 
the stage leaves before sunrise.’’ 

‘* Yes, I think it does,’’ and they silently 
walked homeward. Neither spoke until they 
reached the old stone steps, when Maggie 
presented her hand, as if about to say fare- 
well. He received it; and clasping it between 
both of his own exclaimed :— 

‘*Do not say good-by to-night. You must 
rise early in the morning, and smile upon 
me before I leave. You have compared me 
to the Oracles of old, and I should predict for 
myself but a gloomy future, if I should have 
to start upon my journey without a glimpse 
of your face. You will see me off, will you 
not ?’”’ 





‘* Perhaps I shall,’’ she answered, indiffer- 
ently; ‘‘but I am very lazy these summer 
mornings, and you must not be disappointed 
ifI donot. I wish you, however, a pleasant 
journey to your home; and, in the future, 
every happiness which friends on earth, and 
a kind Father in heaven, can bestow.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ he replied, drawing her to 
him, and pressing his lips to her brow. 
‘* But, Maggie, I ask even more than that. 
But, good-night. I know you will not refuse 
my last request—to meet me in the morning 
before I leave.’’ 

An hour later Maggie sat at her window 
gazing out upon the night. The moon had 
ascended high in the heavens, and the stars 
were paling before her steady light. George 
was in his own room, and Maggie could dis- 
tinctly hear his footsteps as he moved to and 
fro, gathering together his books and wearing 
apparel, previous to arranging them in his 
trunks. But after a while he retired to rest, 
and the perfect silence became almost oppres- 
sive. Still, though the hours rolled on, Mag- 
gie continued her dreary vigil. The moon 
moved higher and higher until she reached 
the zenith; whilst new stars arose from the 
eastern horizon, and travelled up the azure 
sky. Still she sat there before her window, 
and the silvery light revealed a cold, pale 
face and tearful eyes, and soft white hands 
pressed tightly over an aching heart. Alas! 
she had loved ‘not wisely,’’ and she had 
reaped a harvest of sorrow and tears, where 
Hope had promised such a rich reward. She 
had been mistaken in George Weston; while 
she had considered him pure and noble, he 
had proven himself base and ungenerous. 
He had used every effort to win her affection, 
and, having won it, had trampled it beneath 
his feet. By persuasion he had induced her 
to express her sorrow in view of the coming 
separation, and, upon receiving her confes- 
sion, had carelessly commended another to 
her esteem and love—another whom he knew 
to be her inferior; a man without education 
and refinement, and whose efforts to win her 
regard had been utterly hopeless and distaste 
ful. She could searcely doubt George Wes 
ton’s affection; she was poor, and his father 
was wealthy, and doubtless entertained bright 
hopes for his only child. It was not this that 
caused her heart to ache and bleed; it was 
the unmanly attempt he had made to clear 
himself of aspersion by boasting so uyre- 
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servedly of his own deathless friendship. 
She bowed her burning head in her hands, 
and remained in that position until the east- 
ern skies began to glow with rosy light. She 
heard George descend from his room and im- 
patiently walk the vine-covered porch, and 
still she made no movement except to lower 
her curtain. The rumbling of the stage-coach 
fell harshly upon her ear, and the horn 
sounded a clear, shrill blast, which echoed 
and re-echoed through the distant hills and 
valleys. The prancing steeds were reined in 
before the gate, and a few moments after 
started on their way, bearing with them the 
object upon whom Maggie Leonard had lav- 
ished all the tenderness of her fresh, young 
heart. She rose from the chair she had occu- 
pied during the whole of that unhappy night, 
and, disrobing, threw herself upon her couch. 

Three weeks later her aunt handed her a 
letter with an unfamiliar post-mark. She 
opened it, when what was her surprise and 
indignation to discover the signature to be 
‘*George Weston.’’ She calmly refolded it, 
and, placing it within another envelope, re- 
turned it to him without persual. 


Two years had passed, bringing with them 
many changes. Maggie Leonard, no longer 
a dependant upon the bounty of her aunt, 
had, by the death of an almost unknown re- 
lative, become heiress to an.immense fortune. 
The old farm-house and adjacent grounds had 
been intrusted to the care of an overseer, and 
Maggie, with her aunt, had removed to Bos- 
ton. They had gone there at first in order 
that Maggie might complete her musical edu- 
cation, but friends had protested against a 
temporary sojourn, and they had finally yield- 
ed to their entreaties to make it their perma- 
nent home. And thus Maggie became a belle 
—beautiful, wealthy, accomplished, and in- 
tellizent ; what other attractions were neces- 
sary? At twenty, she was indeed a noble, 
brilliant woman, not as gentle and affection- 
ate, perhaps, as she was at eighteen, when 
she stood at the rustic gate, with the bright, 
happy hopes in her heart, and the eager, lov- 
ing anxiety in her eyes; but still she was 
very attractive, and worthy the admiration 
she received. George Weston, whose home 
was in the same city, visited her frequently, 
and Maggie treated him with the same quiet 
dignity and grace which characterized her de- 
portment towards her other visitors. From 





being at first reserved upon the subject of 
their former acquaintance, he gradually in- 
troduced it into their conversations, and hav- 
ing introduced it, it was easy and natural to 
revert to it at every meeting. He loved to 
dwell upon the memory of those halcyon 
days, and his dark eyes would glow with an 
added lustre when he could win from Maggie 
a word which betrayed her remembrance of 
their happiness. But oftener far than a sym- 
pathetic expression would an unbroken si- 
lence greet his enthusiastic remarks. At 
such times the damask on her cheek would 
fade away, and the violet softness of her eyes 
would darken into a midnight gloom. And 
yet she sought, rather than avoided, his so- 
ciety, and tacitly encouraged him in his de- 
votions. Thus affairs proceeded, until late 
one night, when they stood upyn the marble 
step of her home, after having attended a 
party. George was devoted, and Maggie per- 
verse. He had asked her for her bouquet, 
which she refused to give him, when he ex- 
claimed in low, earnest accents— 

‘* Maggie, I can defer it no longer! Will 
you grant me an interview to-morrow even- 
ing, if you have no engagement? Will you 
be alone, and can I see you ?”’ 

Her white fingers were destroying the flow- 
ers which she held: she raised her eyes but 
made no reply. 

**Can I see you at that time, Maggie ?’’ he 
repeated. ‘ Will you be alone ?’’ 

She gathered her crimson cloak more close- 
ly about her shoulders, and replied with a 
haughtiness which she in vain attempted to 
subdue into mildness— 

‘TI believe I have no engagement. You 
can call, if you choose.”’ 

At the time appointed he called, and Mag- 
gie had never appeared to him so beautiful 
and lovely. She was dressed as she was on 
that summer night two years before, when 
she had anticipated—but with what different 
emotions—the events which awaited her now. 
Her dress of snowy muslin was scarcely 
whiter than her gleaming arms and neck, and 
the blue ribbons which bound her golden 
hair and encircled her waist, added an in- 
describable charm to the simplicity of her 
attire 

With her soft hands folded in her lap, and 
her eyes bent steadily upon the flowers of the 
carpet at her feet, Maggie listened silently to 
the story which George Weston breathed into 
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her ear, with all the ardor of a deathless 
love. She did not once look into his face, 
but sat, like a statue, pale and immovable, 
until he had finished. Then raising her eyes, 
while they dilated and darkened, she replied 
emphatically to his earnest appeal :— 

‘‘No, sir, never! never! There was a time 
when I would willingly have occupied the ex- 
alted position you havetendered me to-night, 
but now circumstances compei me to decline. 
Every emotion of my heart—justice, pride, 
and revenge, combine to render this decision 
unalterable. I despise you,’’ she added, 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘and I am 
thankful that I have the courage to acknow- 
ledge it.’’ 

‘*Maggie! Maggie!’’ He gazed full into 
her face, and received the haughty glance 
which flashed from her eye like lightning 
from an empurpledcloud. His form quivered 
with an emotion he could not suppress, but 
his voice was calm as the note of a silver 
trumpet. ‘‘Maggie,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what 
am I to understand from your actions ?’’ 

‘*My actions ?’”’ she inquired. ‘‘ They have 
been those of friendship—nothing more. If 
you have misunderstood them, it is your 
fault, not mine. I am not responsible for 
any false constructions that may be placed 
upon the courtesies of frienaship.’’ 

‘*Friendship!’’ he echoed. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble that friendship could have prompted you 
to act as you have? Can friendship have sanc- 
tioned this interview, when you must have 
known my object in seeking it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, it was friendship.’’ A cold, scorn- 
ful laugh grated harshly on Weston’s ear. 
‘*T give you now the practical definition of 
the term, as you gave it to me two years 
ago.’’ 

Two years! The words unbound the fet- 
ters with which Time had imprisoned Memory, 
and, like a giant well-armed, it scattered de- 
struction in its path. Maggie Leonard saw 
her power, and determined to use it. She 
waited for a reply, but none came, and she 
continued: ‘* At that hour, I anticipated this. 
I have striven for it, and have been success- 
fal. I have but one regret in this connection, 
and that is that my triumph and your humi- 
liation have not been more complete. Your 
devotions have been tolerated only with a 
view to this end; and this avowal has been 
received only that the contempt you once in- 
spired might be increased, if possible. I 





make this avknowledgment in order that you 
may know that I, too, can condescend ; that 
I can wield the weapon which was once your 
own safeguard, and that I can inflict a wound 
where you are most vulnerable.’’ 

“This, then, is revenge. Am I mistaken 
in the belief ?’’ 

‘*You are not,’? was the cold, heartless 
reply. A wave of crimson rolled slowly 
over her snowy neck, and face, and brow. 
She clasped her hands tightly together, as if 
invoking strength, and added, ‘‘Two years 
ago to-night you saw that 1 loved you. By 
repeated inquiries and adroit insinuations, 
you won from me a confession of my interest 
in you, and having won it,’’—she paused 
and pressed her hand upon her forehead. 
She could not summon the courage to pro- 
ceed, until George exclaimed :— 

‘*For Heaven’s sake go on, Maggie. Let 
me know why I have been thus scorned agad 
despised.”’ i m4 

** You boasted of your friendship, and dared 
to congratulate me upon an anticipated mar- 
riage with another. I have been true to my 
word, for then—inspired by the same hate and 
contempt which prompt me now to tell you 
this—I promised you that I would seek an 
opportunity of proving my appreciation of 
your friendship.’’ 

‘* And for this reason you returned my let- 
ter a few weeks later?’’ ne asked. 

‘* Yes, for this. I denied myself the honor 
of perusing the written expressions of your 
generous feelings, and without a glance, ex- 
cept at the signature, returned it to you.”’ 

‘Did you not then read my letter, Mag- 
gie ?’’ he asked, while a chauged light glowed 
in the depths of his eyes. 

‘*Read it! No, sir. Did you suppose that 
Margaret Leonard could condescend to that ?’”’ 

‘*Then Maggie, dear Maggie, read it now— 
will you not? See, I have carried it next to 
my heart ever since, wondering why you re- 
turned it.’? He drew the letter from his 
pocket, and held it towards her. She thrust 
it aside, and exclaimed—- 

**It is too late now. This affair can never, 
never be reconciled. You need not trouble 
yourself farther. I shall cheerfully excuse 
any future attentions from you, and hope that 
your ingenuity will attribute it to some other 
than the cause which really exists.’’ 

‘Oh! Maggie, do not doom me to this mi- 
sery. That you once loved me, you are gene- 
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rous enough to admit. May not the memory 
of that plead for me now ?”’ 

‘*When memory pleads,’’ was the bitter 
reply, ‘‘it is not for affection, but for a more 
thorough hatred, if possible, than you have 
already inspired. I only think of my former 
acquaintance with you to compare the torture 
of that time with the revenge of this. Then 
I was poor, and you scorned me; now I am 
wealthy, and retaliate.’’ 

‘*Maggie, you have wronged me, innocently, 
though, I am willing to believe. Will you not 
allow me to explain ?’’ 

‘*No; an explanation could avail nothing. 
Let this subject return to its grave, and be 
buried away from sight. It is late, and this 
interview should end. I hope it has not been 
as unpleasant to you as to me.”’ 

George Weston made no reply. He bowed 
without speaking, and leftthe room. Maggie 
did not rise from her seat, but as the door 
closed after him she bowed her face in her 
hands, and exclaimed in all the bitterness of 
grief :— 

‘*This utter, hopeless misery! Oh! God, 
forgive me for the sin I have this night com- 
mitted.’’ 

A while later she ascended to her chamber. 
The summer moon shone in the open window 
at which she seated herself, and its silver 
beams touched her brow with a holy lustre. 
Through a dim and shadowy vista Memory tra- 
velled swiftly back into the Past! Two years 
before she had sat, gazing out upon the night, 
as she did now, but how different her emo- 
tions. Then, her heart was a glowing furnace, 
from which the red flames issued, and threat- 
ened to consume her in its raging fury; now, 
it was a mass of ice from which the sun of 
Hope was excluded, and its chilliness, with 
slow, but certain touch, was congealing her 
life-blood. Still she sat at her open window, 
and angry clouds gathered thick and fast, and 
intercepted the light of the moon; and when 
the rain pattered upon her upturned face, 
she became frightened at the gloom and dark- 
ness, and retired to rest. 


“ Ah! Good evening, Miss Maggie. Glad to 
see you looking so well. Have you seen any- 
thing of Stevenson—Dr. Stevenson ?”’ 

‘*He passed me awhile ago. I think he is 
speaking to Mrs. Watson. What is the mat- 
ter, Doctor? you seem very much excited.’’ 

** Young Weston was thrown from his horse 





a while ago, and is, I am afraid, fatally in- 
jured. I left Dr. Hall with him, and came 
for Stevenson myself, for the servants were 
so alarmed and excited that I could not make 
them understand my directions.’’ 

**Oh, Doctor, do you really think he will 
die ?’’ she exclaimed, catching his arm, and 


P detaining him as he was about to move for- 


ward. ‘‘Tell me, tell me! for the love of 
Heaven tell me!”’ 

‘*I think he will, Miss Maggie, but God 
knows 1 hope not. His injuries are internal, 
and, so far, have baffled my skill. He is a 
noble young man, Miss Maggie, a noble young 
man.’’ The Doctor passed on, and Maggie 
pressed her hand upon her throbbing brow. 
For a moment the room seemed to swim 
around her; she leaned heavily against the 
wall, but recovering herself by a mighty ef- 
fort, she turned to her companion and .re- 
sumed the conversation Dr. Lewis had inter- 
rupted. It was ata brilliant social party that 
these remarks were made, and Maggie knew 
full well that the eyes of many were upon 
her. She dared not reveal thus publicly the 
terrible anguish of her heart, and crushing 
her sorrow :— 

She breathed the lightest words, and smiled, 
And smiling, sought to hide the inward gloom! 

For five months she had not seen George 
Weston; he had never attended a party, nor 
place of amusement during that time, and 
now, though surrounded by light and gayety, 
the memory of that last, humiliating inter- 
view, haunted her mind like a hideous spee- 
tre. Oh! if she could only see him once 
more before he died, that she might win his 
forgiveness, she could be reconciled to his 
death. As thus she thought a hand was laid 
upon her arm, and, turning, she beheld Dr. 
Lewis at her side. He whispered in her ear, 
‘*Come with me, Miss Maggie. Ask me no 
questions, but come quickly.’’ 

She needed no second invitation, but divin- 
ing his object in thus seeking her, she ex- 
cused herself, and followed him from the 
room. She shivered slightly as the cold De 
cember wind blew upon her, but the Doctor 
threw his own heavy shawl across her shoul- 
ders, and lifted her into his carriage. Nota 
word was spoken by either, and, after a rapid 
drive, they stopped before a handsome resi- 
dence inthe suburbs of the city. He assisted 
her to alight, and giving the reins to his 
servant, they entered the house together. He 
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silently grasped her hand, and led her up the 
stairs, and into the chamber where George 
Weston lay. In accents of blended love and 
grief he was calling upon her name. His 
aged father was bending tenderly over him, 
and his white locks rested upon the flushed 


cheeks of his only child—the idol of his lonely | 


heart. Maggie silently approached the couch, 
and knelt beside the sufferer. How beautiful 
she was in this, her tearless, unutterable 
anguish! Diamonds glittered upon her gleam- 
ing arms, and neck, and brow, and her crim- 
son velvet robe, with its heavy black trim- 
mings, heightened the deathly pallor of her 
face. Several physicians and personal ac- 
quaintances were standing around, but in the 
intensity of her grief, she did not note their 
presence. George gazed at her long and 
earnestly, and then said softly :— 

‘* Maggie, oh! Maggie, come to me !”’ 

‘Oh, George !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ here I am 
upon my knees beside you, begging your for- 
giveness. Look at me, George, and teil me 
you forgive me.”’ 

He slowly turned his head upon his pillow, 
and replied: ‘‘No, no, you are not Maggie, 
my Maggie. She is proud and haughty, and 
would not seek my pardon; you are gentle 
and good, but oh! you are not Maggie. She 
would not read my letter, and she scorned my 
love. Oh! Maggie, come to me as you did 
that happy summer time, and smile upon me. 
Press your hand upon my brow, and soothe 
the terrible pain.’’ 

Maggie passed her hand to and fro upon his 
burning forehead; it quieted him for a mo- 
ment, bat suddenly he turned his eyes full 
upon her, and exclaimed :-— 

“ Maggie, will you not read my letter now? 
See, it is here; I have carried it next to my 
heart ever since. Well, well, I shall not urge 
you again, Maggie. I am sorry now I troubled 
you about it.’’ 

The opiate the physician had administered 
began to take effect, and George closed his 
eyes wearily, uttering now and then an inco- 
herent exclamation. Maggie rose from her 
knees, and Dr. Lewis approached her and said, 
in a low voice :— 

**Miss Maggie, I should be glad if you 
would remain in this house to-night. Your 
presence has had a great effect upon young 
Weston, and I really think it very necessary. 
Before | went for you, he raved like a maniac, 





and it was almost beyond our power to confine 
him to his bed.’’ 

Maggie hesitated. Dear as was the life of 
George Weston, she dreaded thus to subject 
herself to the remarks of the world, a world 
which would seize with eagerness this new 
page in the history of her heart. Divining 
from her silence the subject of her thoughts, 
the old Doctor took her hand gently within 
his own, and said, ‘‘I would not willingly ap- 
pear rude, Miss Maggie, but I have discovered 
your feelings for Weston; his for you have 
long been known to me. There can be no 
impropriety in your remaining, and the world, 
instead of censuring, will but acknowledge 
more unreservedly, the nobleness and gene- 
rosity of your disposition.’’ 

Tears were rolling swiftly down her cheeks; 
her white hands were clasped before her, and 
her pale face was upturned to his. He laid 
his hand upon her golden hair, and added :— 
“If you will consent, I will go for your 
aunt. I have had a chamber prepared for 
you, to which you can retire. I shall remain 
here all night myself, and if George should 
grow worse, I will arouse you.”’ 

Maggie consented at last, and retired to the 
room which had been appointed to her use. 
In less than an hour her aunt joined her. 
They did not once allude to the sufferer be- 
low, for the subject was too full of intense 
agony for Maggie to introduce herself, and 
Mrs. Harper would not willingly do so. With 
woman’s intuition she had learned the state 
of affairs existing between Maggie and Wes- 
ton, and she had silently watched the down- 
fall of her hopes regarding the two. She laid 
herself upon the couch, and still Maggie re- 
tained her seat. Her pale cheek was resting 
in her hand, and her eyes gazed tearlessly 
into the glowing grate. Two hours passed 
slowly by, and there was a gentle knock at 
the door. Fora moment Maggie’s heart stood 
still; a terrible fear seized her, but she arose 
and answered the summons. Dr. Lewis was 
standing there with a letter in his hand, 
which he handed to her, saying, ‘‘I found 
this in Weston’s pocket. It is directed to 
you, and I am taking the liberty of deliver- 
ing it.’’ 

‘*Oh, Doctor, how is he?’’ she exclaimed, 
receiving the letter, and unconsciously press- 
ing it to her lips. 

‘“‘There is no change yet that I can dis- 
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cover. The opiate we administered has pro- 
duced a heavy sleep, but the result must be 
left to God. I cannot encourage you, Miss 
Maggie, for I can only hope for the best.’’ 

Maggie reseated herself near the table, and 
drawing the silver lamp towards her, she un- 
folded the long-rejected letter, and read its 
contents with eager, tearful eyes. 


‘¢Dear Maaore: For such, indeed, I must 
call you, though you may style me ‘ imperti- 
nent and familiar’ for so doing. I arrived at 
home a few hours ago feeling sad and gloomy, 
but now that feeling has passed like the cloud 
from a summer sky, and one of hopeful hap- 
piness has succeeded. Have you ever thought 
it strange that I wandered off to your country 
home, and there remained for such a length 
of time, and finally left you without an expla- 
nation? If so, then, darling Maggie, allow 
me to make that explanation now. Three 
months ago my father disclosed to me a wish 
which he had long and secretly cherished. 
He desired me to marry the daughter of an 
old friend, whom he had promised in earlier 
years that their families should become more 
strongly united than by the bonds of friend- 
ship. Without even learning the lady’s name, 
I absolutely refused—declaring myself wed- 
ded toliterature, and wishing no other bride. 
I expressed my disapproval of being ‘ bought 
and sold,’ as I termed it, like an article of 
merchandise, and reflected somewhat unkind- 
ly upon any lady who would sanction such 
a transaction. My father explained to me 
that the lady in question was doubtless igno- 
rant of the agreement; that his friend had 
been dead a number of years, and that his 
daughter, instead of being in affluence, was 
dependent upon relatives. I was inexorable. 
I loved and respected my father, but I could 
not, in an affair of such personal importance, 
yield my own wishes to his. I gave him my 
decision, and retired to my room. My favor- 
ite volume lay open before me, inviting me to 
perusal; but I rejected the invitation, never 
before declined, and gave myself up to thought. 
From one wall of my chamber my father’s 
portrait, with earnest, thoughtful eyes, look- 
ed down upon me, and just opposite, my mo- 
ther’s heavenly smile penetrated the inmost 
recesses of my heart, like the silvery beams 
of the moon irradiating a lonely and deserted 
castle. Her lips seemed to move, and I 
thought I heard her voice, reminding me of 
my father’s love and care during my mother. 
less infancy and youth, and his indulgence 
during my unsocial and ungenerous manhood. 
I gathered together a few of my books and 
wearing apparel, and secretly left home. I 
laid a note upon my table, written to him— 
telling him that I would be absent but a few 
weeks, and that in the mean time, I would en- 
deavor to subject myself to his will. Destiny, 
like an angel’s hand, guided me to you, dear 
Maggie, and you know full well what befell 
me in your happy home. I came to you a 





stranger, and from the moment I saw you 
first, my heart was as fondly yours as it is 
to-night. I had determined to tell you of this 
on the evening before I left you, and for this 
I induced you to accompany me to the maple 
at the foot of the lawn. But I thought within 
myself ‘My father will oppose this move- 
ment, and will doubtless disinherit me. What 
have [ to offer ’—only poverty and obscurity.’ 
I knew, dear Maggie, that if you loved me, 
that poverty and ‘hat obscurity would be no 
detriment to my cause; but I feared that 
your noble, generous spirit would not allow 
me to be disowned. I felt, as we sat beneath 
the spreading branches, that I was endowed 
with a nobler, higher capacity, and that, with 
you by my side, though bereft of my father’s 
counsel and wealth, I could accomplish all 
that ambition could suggest. But i deter- 
mined to wait. I would go to my father, 
stating my feelings to him, and would, whe- 
ther or not he was willing, return to you, 
and lay my heart at your feet. So I changed 
the subject of our conversation, and witnessed 
your just indignation when I coupled your 
name with John Moreton’s. I may be wrong, 
and I know I am egotistical, but I believed 
then that you loved me. Oh! if I should be 
mistaken. I am almost tempted to write no 
more, but to fly to you on wings of love, and 
explain all this to you. But no, that cannot 
be at present. When I reached home, my 
father met ‘me kindly and tenderly, and fol- 
lowing him into the library, I sat at his feet 
as I used todo in the golden hours of my boy- 
hood, and told him of my journey; of the 
star which had risen in my heart, how I gazed 
upon its brightness, and that my whole beifg 
had become softened and changed under its 
gentle influence. He listened very patiently 
to my description of you, but I think that 
you would have turned blushingly away from 
the glorious picture of your loveliness I pre- 
sented to his gaze. When atlastI mentioned 
your name, a smile broke over his face, and 
the tears of joy rolled down his cheeks. He 
threw his arms around me, and exclaimed in 
fervent tones: ‘Ah, my boy! James Leon- 
ard’s daughter is my choice as well as yours. 
Woo her and win her. May God bless you 
both.’ He then told me that in early man- 
hood he and your father had been students 
and friends together, and that, later, they had 
promised to use every reasonable effort to ce- 
ment their friendship by uniting their chil- 
dren in marriage. Now, darling Maggie, will 
you not consent to the cherished wish of those 
who long years ago loved us so well? May I 
not come to you soon—very soon? Perhaps 
you do not love me, but no—no—I will not, 
cannot indulge the thor ht. I earnestly 
pray for an early and favorable reply. Tell 
me that you love me, and that I may visit 
you in that home where first I felt the ecstatic 
joy which now thrills every fibre of my being. 
My father sends his devoted love, and hopes 
that you will respond in the affirmative to the 
petition of Georcs Westox.’’ 
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Maggie’s tears fell thick and fast as she 
refolded the letter. The Spirit of the Past 
hovered near, and looked down upon her with 
accusing eyes. For more than two years her 
heart had triumphed like an unjust Conquer- 
or, but ah! it was humbied now. Suspicion 
bade her believe that Weston had attempted 
to win her love on account of her wealth, but 
she had awakened too late to the truth. 
Whilst thus engaged in thinking, Dr. Lewis 
came for her; his patient was conscious, and 
had asked that she might be sent for. The 
old Doctor tenderly drew her arm within his 
own, and led her to the bedside. 

‘* Darling Maggie,’’ exclaimed the sufferer, 
as she knelt again beside him, ‘‘I am so 
glad that you have come. Your presence 
here compensates for this terrible agony. 
Hold my hand, Maggie, so that I may know 
it is a blessed reality, and not a dream.’’ 

‘*Oh, George,’’ she cried, ‘‘have you for- 
given me for all my past bitterness and pride ? 
Tell me—tell me.’’ 

** Ah, I had forgotten that,’’ he murmured 
dreamily. ‘‘I was thinking only of that 
happy, happy summer at Wildwood, when I 
learned to love you so well, Maggie, and you 
were not coldand unkind. Those were happy 
days, and their memory has been the only 
light which has beamed upon my pathway for 
months. But we will let that pass. Must I 
believe that you love me, dearest ?’’ 

‘* Yes, more than life itself,’’ was the reply. 
‘Oh, if I could only prove to you my love 
and repentance, I would willingly submit to 
any earthly privation.’’ 

‘*Then, Maggie, become my wife now. But 
no—no, I ought not ask you to unite your 
fair young life to mine. I may die, or at best 
will probably be a helpless cripple. The sa- 
crifice is too great, is it not ?”’ 

Maggie looked long and earnestly into his 
pale face, then replied in quivering tones :— 

‘*It will be no sacrifice. I ask no dearer, 
holier mission than to watch beside you whilst 
suffering ; no higher honor than to wear your 
name, and to prove to the world the devotion 
I have long felt in secret.’’ 


At nine o’clock on the next morning, in the 
presence of a few personal friends, George 
Weston and Maggie Leonard were united in 
marriage. After weeks of painful watching 
and almost hopeless anxiety, George reco- 
vered, though the use of his left arm was lost 





forever. Maggie was a faithful, devoted wife, 
and her husband often declared himself grate- 
ful to the accident, which, though it had ren- 
dered him helpless, had revealed to him her 
love and tenderness— 


“ As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day.” 





THE VOICES OF THE WIND. 
BY CONSTANCE BRUCE. 
Wuexs the wild wind of Autumn 

Sweepeth over the plaixu, 
It bringeth me sadness, 
It br:ugeth me pain. 
i waken at midnight 
And list to its roar, 
And it saith to my spirit, 
No more, nevermore. . 


Through the rude blast of Winter 
A voice will still come, 

Which haunrteth me ever 
Where’er I may roam. 

It speaketh of pleasures 
And hopes that are o’er, 

And it saith to my spirit, 
No more, nevermore. 


The soft breeze of Springtime— 
It kisseth my cheek ; 
But amid its caresses 
A tone yet will speak. 
It bringeth no gladness 
To a heart that is sore, 
For it saith to my spirit, 
No more, nevermore. 


The warm breathing of Summer 
Floateth round me at eve, 
But a sorrowful whisper 
The winds never leave. 
It telleth so sweetly ~ 
Of the glad days of yore, 
Then sadly it murmureth, 
No more, nevermore. 


+2 or 








Goop nature is the beauty of the mind, and, 
like personal beauty, wins almost without 
anything else—sometimes, indeed, in spite of 
positive deficiencies. 


Happiness at Home.—To be happy at home 
is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end 
to which every enterprise and labor tends, 
and of which every desire prompts the prose- 
cution. It is indeed at home that every man 
must be known by those who would make a 
just estimate either of his virtue or his felicity ; 
for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, 
and the mind is often dressed for show in 
painted honor of fictitious benevolence. 
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THE PARISH OF S. BUSYBETTY’S, IN SEARCH OF A RECTOR. 


. 


BY THE PABISH CLERK. 


Wet, our parish is reasonably quiet again ; 
too quiet, indéed, for some folks. There is 
just a little excitement of expectation. We 
have called a clergyman, and he is to come to 
us next Sunday. We are getting ready for 
him ‘‘by guess,’’ for none of us ever saw, 
and no one knows anything in particular 
about him. About six weeks ago the vestry, 
by their Secretary, wrote and asked him to 
come and see us, and spend a Sunday in the 
parish of 8. Busybetty’s. He wrote back 
that he considered himself highly flattered by 
the polite invitation; but that he was parti- 
cularly engaged in his own parish, and should 
ha so on every Sunday, until he received and 
accepted an invitation permanently to engage 
himself somewhere else ! 

That letter took our wardens and vestrymen 
somewhat by surprise. The fact was that, 
for the last six months, we had lived on ‘‘sup- 
plies.” Every Sunday some new man had 
been induced to present himself, or had come 
without inducement. The congregation had re- 
solved itself into a critical ‘‘ committee of the 
whole.’? The duty of worship was postponed 
for the pleasure of sitting in judgment on 
candidates, and enjoying their nervous want 
of self-possession. Oh, it was rare pleasure 
to us in the parish of 8. Busybetty’s, I can 
tell you, for we are ‘‘ nothing, if not critical.’’ 
It is a shame that the vestry have had the 
assurance to call a man in the manner they 
have done, without subjecting him to 

“*The flings and arrows of outrageous critics.”’ 

For it was better than bull-baiting, and as 
good as a gladiatorial show. And everybody 
knows that such contests are of the highest 
Christian antiquity ; older even than the first 
general council. Candidates were gladiators 
in Rome probably before the first bishop; and 
it was the privilege of the laity to turn down 
their thumbs, and fix the doom of the victims, 
as we have done in the case of thirty men at 
least, with intense satisfaction, and under the 
warrant of the oldest precedents on record. 

What if the parish did remain vacant? 
We pay our money, and we take our choice. 
That is to say, we should take our choice, if 
every He, She, and /¢ in the parish did not 
have a separate preference, and the adopting 





of one did not defeat all the rest. And it is 
s0 much pleasanter to go to church, when 
you know you are going for something extra, 
and not merely as a matter of conscience, or 
to ‘listen to your duty with honest hearts, 
in order to practise it.’’ All that is changed 
in 8. Busybetty’s parish, and in some others 
too, I am thinking. Such notions of duty, 
and so forth, would do for your grandmother, 
but we have done with them. It is a progres- 
sive age. 

Young America is in the ascendant, and so 
completely in the ascendant that the young- 
est gentleman in canonicals that we can find 
is the fittest man to give gray-headed laymen 
advice and spiritual counsel. And a young 
man, properly petted and encouraged by the 
young girls in his parish, carries suitable 
dignity at conferences, councils, and conven- 
tions. He can elbow the old parsons in wigs 
aside, and make his parish seem to be some- 
thing in the world. And he san always tell 
his lay colleagues and delegates exactly what 
they must do, and how they must vote. 

There are great advantages in having a 
young clergyman in a parish. He is easier 
set off in any direction that you wish him to 
run. Only let him think he is driving all 
before him, and a little child can lead him, 
roar he ever so pretentiously. Be sure that 
you seem but to follow, and everything you 
wish can be done with a springy elastic young 
parson. Stiff old fogies profess to know some- 
thing themselves. They pretend to experi- 
ence, and can see which way things are 
drifting. They even presume sometimes to 
control. We want nobody of that sort at S. 
Busybetty’s. 

To be sure, I do not speak the minds of all 
in the parish when I say these things. We 
have some unreasonable people here, who 
would rather not call a novice to filla difficult 
post. We have some who adhere to certain 
musty old requisites, such as aptness to 
teach, ripeness of scholarship, prudence in 
speech and action, godly conversation and 
piety. Having these in their minister, they 
do not expect the eloquence of Whitefield, 
the learning of Hooker, the wit of South, the 
amiability of Fenelon, and all other incon- 
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gruous great qualities, with due age and 
youth combined, in a village parson. But 
the rest of us, with a due appreciation of our 
consequence at S. Busybetty’s, do expect all 
these things—and more too! We want the 
worth of our money, and in counting salaries 
one hundred dollars counts for a thousand— 
when we consider how hard it is to raise the 
money. 

Perhaps we cannot all tell what we do want. 
But we can all say confidently what we don’t 
want; and, with nine-tenths of us, the man 
we don’t want is always the man whom we last 
heard, be he who he may. We were never 
so well suited as when we had nobody in 
particular. In the round of strangers coming 
to us, everybody was sure to be pleased in 
turn; and when one was suited, all the rest 
of the congregation were just as much grati- 
fied with their inalienable right of finding 
fault. To be sure, children were born, people 
sickened and died, there were marriages and 
giving in marriage, and various other events 
and conditions, in which the services of a par- 
son are supposed to be needed. The sheep 
wandered astray, and the lambs were uncared 
for, without a shepherd. And old-fashioned 
people said that the spiritual condition of the 
parish was at a very low ebb. But, if not 
spiritual, we who took an interest in things 
were spirited enough at any rate. We came, 
the men to words, and the women to snuffs 
and sneers, over every new man; and there 
was a delightful season of activity among us, 
which the philosophical observer of men and 
things (myself, for instance) could highly 
appreciate. The missionary and other collec- 
tions rather fell off, too; but as that was a 
circumstance not of our seeking, we had a 
perfect right to look at it in the light of a 
providence, Judith Sourcrout says, and to be 
glad of the saving of the money. Judith is 
a power in our congregation, by the way; and 
her word has weight. You may find her like 
in many a parish. 

Apropos of saving. All changes in the 
world are not for the better. Once it was a 
great matter in a parish to have no settled 
clergyman on purely economical grounds. 
Candidates would come and preach, and 
thank you for a bearing. Now, you must pay 
their expenses, and a little more—as little as 
you can, however, because all you save is 
stillso much gain. It was a great deal better 
when you had nothing at all to pay; and the 








trouble of entertaining the strangers, and the 
chance of entertaining angels unawares, could 
be divided among the parishioners. There 
are always some officious persons who are 
ready for company, and that gives the wise 
and prudent an opportunity to escape the 
trouble and expense. 

When first we fell vacant, I thought, to be 
sure, we were to have a clergyman directly. 
And so Mr. Thorpe, our senior warden, ima- 
gined. As he has done more for the parish, 
in a pecuniary, and every other way, than 
any other ten men in it, he naturally and un- 
consciously, too, I believe, takes to himself a 
little credit for his usefulness. It would be 
strange if he did not. But for him, the 
church never would have been built. As our 
salary is not extravagant, Mr. Thorpe has 
been, furthermore, in the habit of sending 
liberal presents to the parson; and not only 
liberal presents, but little attentions which 
tell well in the aggregate, were paid by him 
to the family at the rectory. When Mr. 
Thorpe gathered of his abundance, he found 
it quite as well to send a basket of summer 
vegetables to the minister, as to let the sur- 
plus go to the pigs. So of his fruit, and of 
his harvest, his poultry, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, and choice bits of meat at butchering 
time. It is true that the donor never missed 
these things, as Judith Sourcrout says: ‘‘ and 
there is no merit whatever in good works.”’ 
Neither did the other parishioners, with few 
exceptions, miss their tithes and offerings— 
for they never sent any. The parson did 
miss them, for they never came. The old 
warden’s example did not prove contagious. 
No, indeed! We are not so ignorant in 8. 
Busybetty’s parish as to pnt our trust in any- 
thing that we do; nor are we so worldly as to 
lead our minister to put any confidence in 
man. He must be more spiritual. 

When the parish first fell vacant, Mr. War- 
den Thorpe, having carried it on his own 
shoulders five and twenty years, and presum- 
ing, therefore, that he knew something about 
it, invited a clergyman here of whom he had 
some knowledge, and very pleasant know- 
ledge. The gentleman read well and devoutly, 
talked well and pleasantly, and preached 
well and sensibly. We all went to bed on 
that Sunday night under the impression that 
everything was as good as fixed, and definitely 
arranged. If it had been, what a world of 
variety we should have lost, to be sure! 
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The clergyman was Mr. Warden Thorpe’s 
guest, of course. We always suffered him to 
take as much of that kind of trouble upon 
himself as he chose toassume, We assented 
to all Mr. Thorpe’s pleased remarks about the 
stranger; and a great deal may be said ona 
Sunday between services, and after church in 
in the evening. Mr. Thorpe, hearing no 
voice in dissent, looked upon his guest as our 
next rector, and as good as told him so. He 
explained to him all the ins and outs of the 
place, and sent him away with the impression 
that his formal call would reach him by the 
next mail, at farthest. Matters certainly had 
that look. The vestry were all well disposed 
toward the stranger, and had yet to learn 
that anything could be done iu the parish in 
opposition to Mr. Church Warden Thorpe. 
They knew where the money came from, al- 
ways, in the last resort, and were quite too 
wise, of their own accord, to quarrel with 
their almoner. As a matter of form they 
thought they would sound the congregation 
before acting; little thinking that the parish 
had been already sounded, early on Monday 
morning. 

“It is all very well,’’? said Miss Judith 
Sourcrout, as she took in bread from the 
baker for her breakfast—‘‘it is all very well. 
I suppose that old Mr. Thorpe should be, as he 
always has been, the whole parish, wardens, 
vestry, congregation, and all, and lay-reader 
upon occasion. I wonder he don’t make him- 
self, or you make him, rector in name, as he 
is in fact. It is all right that he should call 
whatever minister he chooses. If I can’t see 
it—why that is because I am stupid, I sup- 
pose !”’ 

And so the baker took away with him from 
Miss Judith’s the little leaven that was to 
leaven the whole parish. Old Thorpe, in- 
deed! Had not he complained of the light 
weight of the baker’s bread only the week 
before? As if an ounce of bread, more or 
less, made any difference to a man of his mo- 
ney! It was all nonsense to pretend that he 
cared for the poor! Every man should mind 
his own business in this world. Old Thorpe 
rule the parish, indeed! It was quite time 
that thing was reformed, at any rate! 

O ye unfortunate candidates who think you 
are all right when you have a ‘‘ man of influ- 
ence’’ on your side, dismiss your delusion! 
People who can’t touch Aim, will hit you, on 
the plan that one kicks a dog, when he dare 





not look at his master. A little rebellion is 
sweet, and has been ever since Eve bit the 
apple. I suppose it is part of the original or 
birth sin, the fault and corruption of the na- 
ture of all the offspring of Adam. 

The butcher as well as the baker got his 
cue from Miss Judith. And so would the 
candlestick-maker, had there been one in the 
village. ‘The poet says :— 

The batcher, the baker, and tho candlestick-maker, 

All jumped out of a rotten potato. 

And all the town was tainted with Miss Judith 
Sourcrout’s acid fermentation. Mr. Warden 
Thorpe and his candidate were left out in the 
cold, and he quietly retaliated by leaving the 
rest of us to do the entertaining. It was real 
spiteful in the old man to put us to that 
trouble, when his house had always been the 
parson’s headquarters. And he kept on vot- 
ing ‘‘aye’’ for all the candidates, and the 
majority of the vestry paid him off, by voting 
‘*No!”? 

The next man was too young. But he al- 
most got it, for youth is no objection, as I 
have said; but Mr. Warden Thorpe voted for 
him, and the baker moved the whole parish 
against him. The next was too old. The 
next was too high. The next was too low. 
The next was married. The next unmarried. 
One was too loud-voiced. Another was too 
gentle toned. One was too tame. Another 
was too vehement. One wore a cassock coat. 
Another had too much shirt front visible. 
One was too musical. Another could not sing. 
One bowed in the creed. Another was too 
careless. One turned his back on the people. 
Another turned his on the altar. One was 
extra-rubrical. Another was under-rubrical. 
One was too ornate in his diction. Another 
was too plain. One could not extemporize. 
Another did ! 

But I can’t tell you half. The case seemed 
to be that, whatever peculiarity a man had, 
natural or acquired, great or small, essential 
or non-essential, was just the thing that the 
parish did not want, if you could credit the 
objectors. And the secret of the whole mat- 
ter was, that as everybody had a candidate, 
real or ideal, any objection was made use of 
that could be brought to tell, in order to clear 
the way for each parishioner’s ‘‘ coming 
man.’’ The coming man would be a long 
time getting here, I can tell you, if the vestry 
had not stolen that march on us. We have 
had a fine time at S. Busybetty’s, at any rate, 
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and it will be dreadfully quiet when the new 
minister arrives, unless Miss Judith Sourcrout 
manages to get his ear. If she can only 
prompt and push him a little, she will soon 
have him at war in the parish, and set him 
adrift, as she did the last rector. 


P. 8. The new rector has come. He did 
well enough yesterday. He don’t seem to be 
anything wonderful—but it ’s of no use to 
pick holes in his coat, for we can’t help our- 
selves. What is very remarkable, though old 
Thorpe voted against him, and said all he 
could against calling a man we had never 
seen, and though Thorpe has compelled the 
rest of us to do the entertaining for the past 
six months, the new minister was driven di- 
rect to his house, and is domiciled there, 
until Thorpe has the parsonage all repaired 
and repainted at his own expense. The old 
hypocrite! Judith Sourcrout says she knows 
that Thorpe talked against him just for a 
blind. I shouldn’t wonder. Never mind! 
She ’ll be sure to get him out, if he will only 
suffer her to turn his counsel into foolishness. 


Second P. 8. Tuesday. Count the parson 
fixed. Miss Judith Sourcrout called on him 
last evening, and gave him a long address 
upon his duties. And what do you think he 
did? He asked her if she was one of the new 
deaconesses, and how long she had been in 
orders, and whether she was regularly as- 
signed to this parish. She left him in farious 
dudgeon, and has declared open war. The 
people all side with the parson, for Judith has 
judged them so long as a prophetess, that 
they are glad of a chance to rebel even 
against her. The reverend, the rector of 8. 
Busybetty’s, has, by a splendid coup de pa- 
roisse, fixed himself in his curé, as long as he 
may desire to keep it, aud do his duty. I 
shall give in my adhesion forthwith. He is 
master of the situation. 





THE FALLING LEAF. 


BY MABEL GRAY. 


I WANDERED alone in the forest 
One beaantiful autumn day, 

When the birds were trilling their music, 
In tunefal melody. 

A farewell to northern breezes, 
Ere they took their journey away 

To their homes in the sunny south-land, 
Where tropical zephyrs play. 








'T was the glorious month of November, 
When all nature seems going to rest— 
Lying down like a queen to her slumber, 
On the broad earth’s tranquil breast. 
The leaves were all crimson and golden, 
As they dropped from the trees one by one, 
Telling tales of the wanton mischief 
The pitiless frost had done. 


And one, as it-circled downward, 
From its airy home on high, 
Where it doubtless had served as a shelter 
For the wanderers of the sky— 
I caught, and it served as a lesson, 
As I thought of the sweet spring-time, 
When it proudly waved in the forest, 
In its young life’s glorious prime. 


And I thought, as I dropped it slowly, 
This relic of summer bowers, 

“A fitting emblem of life art thou,” 
Of life and its varied hours ; 

For the season of youth is like to thee, 
O leaf, in thy vernal bloom, 

Ere the heart has been riven with anguish, 
Or shadowed by sin’s dark gloom. 


And age, too, like thee may be lovely, s 
If bravely we battle in right, 

And press stoutly on in the contest, 
Till our life draweth near to its night. 

But our night is not like to thine, leaf, 
For thou to no morning canst wake ; 

But for us, when we’ve slept our last slumber, 
Will the morn of Eternity break. 





FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIETY. 


Amone the almost endless variety of human 
wants, there is not one which makes itself so 
powerfully and keenly felt as the want of 
friendship—society—the intimate and con- 
stant communion of soul with soul. We all 
are conscious of it, the young especially. 
They have need of virtuous associates, whose 
conservative influence will always surround 
them; without these their virtue has no se- 
curity. We know how powerful the family 
influence, judiciously directed, is to preserve 
one from the seductions of vice. In the bo- 
som of a family, with brothers and sisters 
around him, the young man spends the first 
years of his life. Parental kindness, sisterly 
and brotherly affection, and the sympathy of 
the family acquaintances, gratify all his social 
wants, and leave him nothing in that direo- 
tion to desire. When he is ill, the most ten- 
der and self-sacrificing love watches over him, 
anticipates every want, and, without weari- 
ness or complaint, seeks to tranquillize his 
sleeping Or amuse his waking hours. 
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TWO THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BY 8. ANNIB FROST. 


‘Can I go? Can I face all those people, 
fall of merriment and gayety? CanI play my 
part in the farce ?’’ 

I was walking restlessly up and down my 
room, as these thoughts went through my 
mind. Upon the bed lay my evening-dress of 
rich garnet silk, a present from my uncle, 
while my cousins had added the pretty head- 
dress, the gloves, slippers, and snowy hand- 
kerchief. For many years I had received 
this annual addition to my wardrobe, for my 
birthday came on the twelfth of November, 
and my uncle Stanhope always gave a Thanks- 
giving party. 

We, mother and I, Uncle Stanhope’s sister 
and niece, might have made our home in the 
darge house where two fair daughters and one 
son formed my uncle’s family ; but my father 
had left at his death a wee cottage and a 
narrow income, and mother preferred to live 
by herself and bring me up after her own 
notions. So my rich uncle contented himself 
with frequent visits, never coming empty 
handed, with noble Christmas, New Year’s, 
and birthday gifts, and invitations to all the 
gay doings at the large house. He had given 
a grim consent to my being educated for a 
teacher, but never would hear of my accepting 
any position after I left school; and, indeed, 
my mother’s very feeble health was always 
an argument of sufficient strength to make 
me submissive. 

Now, had the party about which I was so 
unhappy fallen upon any other day, I should 
have sent my apology, but the Thanksgiving 
gathering was one of the prides of my uncle’s 
heart. To stay away, except for urgent ne- 
eessity would have deeply wounded his kind 
heart. My dress, as I said, was always his 
birthday gift, and he looked for me from the 
time I came a tiny child clinging to my moth- 
er’s finger, till now, when seventeen years of 
life admitted me to the ranks of young lady- 
hood. ‘If I could only stay at home!’ my 
heart cried in sick pain over the prospect of 
the party. 

But there was no exctse, and I dared not 
whisper my real reason for the reluctance. I 
wore no mourning dress, I could not speak 
the agony in my heart, and yet I felt that my 





mother, when they carried my father to his 
grave, was not more desolate, more widowed 
than I on this Thanksgiving evening. One 
little week before I had held a hand within 
my own that chilled with Death’s cold ere I 
released it, had heard words of love from lips 
stiffening with the destroyer’s breath, had 
eft a kiss upon a brow cold in the last sleep, 
and seen a form coffined and carried far from 
me, for whose love and welfare I would have 
given my life. But we were not married, not 
even betrothed, so I had no right to mourn. 

Just one year before, at Uncle Stanhope’s 
Thanksgiving party, I had first met Charlie 
Hall. He seemed to me the very impersona- 
tion of young, hopeful life, full of merry 
speeches, gay jests, fresh witticisms, dancing 
well, conversing well, singing sweet tenor 
songs with expression and talent. He, some 
twenty-six or seven ; I, sixteen. He, devoted, 
gallant, and tender; I, young, enthusiastic, 
and inexperienced. He had come to our 
small town to study law with old Judge Wil- 
son, whose dear, fat, motherly wife made a 
pet of the young man at once. 

Well, it was the old story. I loved him. 
He was at our house very frequently, and we 
walked, sang, chatted; yet there was no 
spoken word until—but first I must tell my 
story. He paid me marked attention, but it 
was only when we were alone that he let me 
believe he loved me. He carried on a sort of 
jesting flirtation with half the girls in our 
circle, so nobody supposed his attentions to 
me ‘* meant anything.”’ 

Just one week before the Thanksgiving 
party I was in our little parlor, putting all 
the furniture in order. Charlie had gone 
home one month before on a visit, and was 
coming back that day. From our door to the 
railway station was but a few steps, and he 
would stop, I felt sure, on his way to the 
judge’s. 

The five o’clock train was nearly due, and 
I put away my duster, tidied my hair, ran 
out to give vur one servant new directions 
about tea, and had but just returned to the 
parlor when I heard the whistle. The train 
was in. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and then 
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—oh, how did I bear it! Four men brought 
a shutter up the street, and stretched upon it 
was Charlie. He had slipped in leaving the 
platform, fallen under the cars as they started, 
and was crushed below the waist. Mother 
was out, but the men brought him in, ours 
being the nearest house, and after placing 
him upon the sofa went away, one for a doc- 
tor, the others to their own duties. 

He knew me. 

‘* Don’t try to do anything,’’ he whispered. 
‘* Let the doctor see first! But it is useless, 
after all. Come to me, darling, my darling.’’ 

And I knelt by him, too faint to speak. 

**Poor little one!’’ he whispered again. 
‘“‘T meant to greet her differently. I went 
home, my precious, to open the way for my 
marriage. But, now’’—the great beads of 
cold perspiration were on his face—‘‘ you love 
me ?’’ he gasped. 

‘*O Charlie !’’ I sobbed, *‘ you know I love 
you.’’ 

What followed is too sacred for any but 
my own heart to know. When my mother 
came, followed by the doctor, they found only 
the stiff, dead formn, and I crouched down 
beside it, almost insensible. The next day 
the body was sent home, while I was too 
stunned to realize the loss. They were all 
very kind, thinking I was nervous with the 
shock of so sad and sudden an event, but 
nobody knew my secret. I buried it away in 
my heart, and nobody guessed it. And now 
I must goto a party. I was still trying to 
nerve myself when my mother called me. I 
hurried down at once, and found her lying 
on the bed, half dressed. 

‘*T am afraid I cannot go to-night, Agnes,’’ 
she said, ‘“‘but you need not stay. It is only 
one of my old attacks. { must bear the pain 
while it lasts, but if you will give me the 
drops, I shall probably sleep till you come 
home.”’ 

Mother’s old attacks being a chronic form 
of spine complaint, I was not alarmed, but 
rubbed, petted, and nursed her till the pain 
left her, and the anodyne began to make her 
drowsy. 

‘* Now go and dress,’’ she said. 

‘*T shall not leave you,’’ I said, kissing her. 

‘*But your uncle will never forgive us. I 
am not sick enough—Agnes, it is not my ill- 
ness! I have waited all the week for you to 
speak. Tell me, my child, why you want to 
stay at home.’’ 





And I told her. Sure now of loving sym- 
pathy, I let my grief have its way. 

‘*My poor Aggie,’’ sie said, caressing me, 
‘*that is the reason you have clung to this 
old black silk all the week. Well, dar- 
ling, I am too ill to be alone, so write to 
your uncle, and let Mary take the note at 
once.’’ 

** And you will sleep now,’ I said, marking 
for the first time the struggle against the pow- 
erful anodyne she had taken to still the pain. 

** Yes, I will sleep.’’ 

I wrote my note, despatched the servant, 
and then sat down beside my mother, who 
was by that time in a deep sleep. 

It was about nine o’clock ; Mary had availed 
herself of my permission to stay and assist 
my uncle’s servants, if she wished, and I was 
still seated in my mother’s room, when the 
train from New York came up to the station, 
stopped, and went on again. I had never 
heard the whistle, pause, and renewed rattle, 
since that fatal afternoon without a sick shud 
der, and I was in no condition to bear a 
shock, when our door bell rang. Thinking 
it was Mary, I went down. 

‘*Is Miss Tolman in ?’’ 

I staggered back from the speaker. Was 
Charlie Hall alive again? Did he stand there 
to mock me f 

‘*Forgive me; I have startled you;’’ and 
two strong arms lifted me and carried me to 
the parlor, for I was reeling with the shock 

**You are Agnes,’’ he said, when I began 
to recover my composure, ‘‘ my little sister, 
then. Iam Gerald Hall.’’ 

Charlie’s twin brother, of whom I had heard 
him speak a thousand times. 

**T came to Milford,’’ he said, ‘‘to bring 
some letters I thought might comfort you, 
and also to see if you would come to my mo- 
ther for a short visit. She is too feeble to 
travel; perhaps you know she is lame, and 
she longs to see you. Your mother’s kind 
letter stated you were with my brother at the 
last, and she wants to talk with you, to see 
the dear Agnes our Charlie loved.’’ 

I was sobbing like a child while he spoke. 
It was so sweet to feel they owned me, would 
love me, knew my sorrow. No need of pride 
here, to hide my heart wound. 

He did not stay long, but promised to re- 
turn in the morning, and see if my mother 
could spare me to go to that other mother— 
so suddenly and fearfully bersaved. When 
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he left me, he placed in my hands a package 
of letters. 

My mother was still sleeping when I return- 
ed to her room, and I drew my chair to the 
shaded lamp, and opened the letters. They 
were addressed to the mother and only bro- 
ther of my love, in his own dear hand, and 
they were a complete journal of his interest, 
friendship, love, forme. To a mother whom 
he idolized, a twin brother who was a second 
self, he poured out his very heart, and it was 
all mine. 

Daylight crept in at the windows before my 
mother woke, or I stirred from the table. A 
night of such joy, such grief, so full of sad- 
ness, sweetness, and suffering, I pray that I 
may never spend again. 

The next day Gerald came again. Mother 
sent for Uncle Stanhope, and told him all, 
winning me a new friend in my grief. It was 
arranged that I was to go for a week to New 
York, mother to go to uncle’s, and, further, 
my dear uncle himself proposed a change in 
my dress before I visited the family, of which 
I was to have been a loved member. My 
cousins came to me, and two quiet black 
dresses were made by their busy fingers, as- 
sisting the dressmaker, a black bonnet and 
shawl purchased, and by the next day I was 
ready for my journey. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of Ger- 
ald on thatgrief visit and journey. He called 
me sister, with a gentle, affectionate inflection 
of the voice that moved me almost to tears; 
he guarded me so carefully from all offensive 
sounds or sights on our way, was so attentive 
and kind, that it seemed as if my heart would 
break to have him there, with Charlie’s face, 
. Voice, manner, and kindness, and yet not 
Charlie. 

It was'on a dreary, cold afternoon that we 
reached New York, and then I was surprised 
to find the home to which I was driven was 
one of magnificence of which I had never 
dreamed in our quiet country town. One of 
the New York palaces, a legacy from one of 
the merchant princes to his wife and twin 
sons. Charlie had always spoken of himself 
as in easy circumstances, and I knew he spent 
money generously, but I had never dreamed 
of suck luxury as this. 

We crossed a broad hall, ascended a wide 
staircase, and then came to Mrs. Hall’s bed- 
room. 

**Come in,’’ said a sweet voice, in answer 
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to Gerald’s knock. ‘‘Come in Gerald, and— 
is Agnes with you ?’”’ 

He put me forward gently, as he opened 
the door, and I saw a small figure near the 
fireplace. A tiny old lady, with soft white 
hair, and the face of an angel, who looked up 
at me with a smile of welcome, that yet was 
sadder than tears. In an instant I was kneel- 
ing beside her, while she removed my bonnet, 
and caressed and kissed me. 

‘*My daughter,’’ she said fondly, ‘‘my 
Charlie’s darling, our Agnes;’’ and a thou- 
sand fond, gentle words followed. 

‘‘ It was so kind to come to me,”’ she said. 
‘I am a cripple, dear, and cannot leave my 
chair, except to be lifted to the bed, or I 
would have come to you. We know all abont 
you, dear, how good and true you are, how 
devoted to your mother, how prettily you 
sing and play, all your accomplishments and 
beauties from the fair lily complexion to the 
large dark eyes. We know it all, love, we 
know it all,’’ as she patted my hand, looking 
into my face with yearning tenderness. ‘‘ You 
read his letters ?’’ 

‘* All, every one,’’ I said. ‘‘How can I 
thank you for letting me see them ?’’ 

‘*You must thank Gerald, dear. But you 
will give me mine, again, Agnes—my boy’s 
letters. Iwill let you have them when I die; 
Gerald knows.’’ 

He had gone quietly away when I entered 
the room, but after a time he came for me 
again, and showed me to my room. 

‘¢ Lie down an hour,’’ he said, ‘‘ and then 
we will have dinner quietly in mother’s sit- 
ting-room. We wheel her chair in there 
when she is able to bear it. Rest awhile, little 
sister, and I will come for you again.’’ 

A week soon passed, and I learned to love 
with a deep, grateful fondness, the dear old 
lady who had welcomed me so kindly. In 
return for what I told her of Charlie’s stay in 
Milford, and his last moments, she told me of 
his early life, his boyhood, his manhood, his 
desire to become a lawyer, instead of joining 
Gerald as his father’s successor in business. 
And she told me, too, of Gerald, the tender 
good son of her declining years, of his grave, 
thoughtful disposition, so different from Char- 
lie’s sunny, merry temperament; of his care 
for her, his home-loving disposition, and his 
high standing as a merchant of integrity and 
honor. Her boys—the only children who had 
ever called her mother—were a never-weary- 
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ing theme for her—a never-ceasing interest 
for me. 

I saw but little of Gerald. He was busy 
about some important business, which I 
guessed, when I found myself—a month after 
my return home—mistress of twenty thou- 


. sand dollars, and a letter from Mrs. Hall, beg- 


ging I would consider it Charlie’s legacy to 
his widow. 

Two years glided away very quietly. I 
wrote often to Mrs. Hall, who called me always 
her daughter, and who shared the mother’s 
title with my own dear mother. We did not 
move from our old home, but I was glad 
to fill it with all the pretty comforts we had 
often sighed for, and so lavish upon my mo- 
ther flowers, fruit, and the choicest delicacies. 
We wore our quiet mourning—she the widow’s 
dress she had never altered since my father 
died, and I the same dlack I had worn on 
my first visit to New York. 

Two years of peaceful, loving happiness to- 
gether, and then my mother died. The long 
wasting disease took an acute form, and after 
three months of painful illness, she left me 
to join my father. 

My uncle came to me at once, and took me 
home; we had a funeral from the large house, 
uniting my means and his to do our loved 
one honor, and then I folded my hands and 
prayed to die. There was nothing for me, I 
said, in my wicked repining; other hands 
could distribute my money amongst the poor, 
and I could die and meet all I loved in hea- 
ven. No words can describe the bitterness of 
those days. The old sorrow had been com- 
forted and soothed by the tender love that I 
had lost now. My mother, my life-long com- 
panion, was gone, and I was all alone in the 
world. Uncle Stanhope was very kind, Lizzie 
and May affectionate, Harry sympathizing, 
but they all had their own interests and du- 
ties, while I stood alone. 

Lizzie was going to be married, and had 
her trousseau to arrange, her lover’s visits to 
receive; Harry was preparing to go to Eu- 
rope; May was very deeply interested in the 
study of German; uncle had his business, 
too, and the interests of three children at 
heart. I, only, was alone. 

Judge, then, of »» deep gratitude, when 
Mrs. Hall wrote te invite me to make my 
home with her. She was very feeble, and 
needed a daughter’s iove; would I take herin 
my dead mother’s piace, and let her love and 





comfort me? Uncle grumbled a little, but let 
me go. 

‘*Remember,”? he said, ‘‘ Agnes, this is 
only for a long visit. Milford cannot spare 
you for always, and this must be your home. 
Promise me to think of my house as home. 
And, Aggie, when you are able to bear gay- 
ety, you will come to Thanksgiving? Lizzie 
will come home, then; May, too, if she mar- 
ries. Let it be a family reunion for the fu- 
ture. You will come?” 

I promised all his kind love demanded, and 
then went to New York. 

My welcome there was a loving, cordial one, 
but I found a new member to the quiet fa- 
mily. 

‘My niece, Martha Hall,” said the old lady, 
after greeting me, and a tall figure rose up 
from a corner, and said :— 

**Good-evening,’’ and then subsided. 

I did not get a good look at her until the 
next morning, when she burst into my room. 
Then J saw a blonde, tall, fair, and gloriously 
beautiful, dressed in an eccentric way that 
my inexperience did not recognize as ‘‘ fast.’’ 

‘*Good-morning,’’ she said, abruptly. ‘‘ How 
do you like it ?’’ 

‘*Like what ?’? was my puzzled inquiry. 

‘* Why, this slow, stupid place. Oh, I for- 
got, you are in mourning, so you can stand 
it. I suppose I am in mourning, too, or 
ought to be, for I won’t wear bladk. What’s 
the use! I never saw pa for eleven years. 
Went off, you know, to Russia, and left me 
at boarding-school, and there died and be- 
queathed me to aunt and Gerald. I’ve got 
lots of money somewhere, they say, and next 
year, being of age, I mean to use it, and 
dash. Till thei, I’ve got to vegetate here. 
Oh, mercy! I did hope when I heard there 
was a young lady coming, there would be 
some life in the shanty, but you look as slow 
and mopey as the rest.”’ 

‘*T have just lost my mother,’’ I said. 

‘“‘Dear me! have you? Thatis bad. Mine 
died when I was ushered into this world, so 
I can’t be expected to feel very bad about it, 
being probably more concerned about ‘here 
we go up, up, upey,’ and ‘little Jacky Hor- 
ner,’ and literature of that description for 
some time afterwards. By the way, what do 
you think of Jerry?” 

iy Who ?’? 

‘*Gerald. Now don’t look asif I had called 
George Washington Wash, or Bonaparte 
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Nappy; I know he ’s a solemn old prig, but 
it is time somebody took the conceit out of 
him. He ’s to be my husband, you know.’’ 

‘*No, I had not heard.’’ 

‘* Bless you, yes; and if he don’t die of it, 
it’s amercy. The old folks had it all fixed. 
Pa, he wrote to auntie, and I ’m to stay here 
till I am of age, and then marry Sir Prim. If 
he wasn’t so awful solemn, I might endure it, 
but the one ruling desire of my life is to see 
him turn a somerset, vault over achair, or do 
something else perfectly absurd.’’ 

‘*T am afraid you will never be gratified.” 

‘*No, I suppose not, especially since you 
are here to keep him in countenance. Per- 
haps [ll marry him, perhaps I shan’t. Is 
this blue thing becoming,’’ she said abruptly, 
marching to the glass, to see the jaunty little 
jacket indicated. ‘I like red, but I can’t 
wear even pink without looking like a Dutch 
milkmaid. You could, now, with all that 
splendid black hair. Where on earth did you 
get your complexion, with black hair and 
eyes? You’re as fair as I am, though you 
have no color. But what a little thing you 
are. I could carry you in my arms like a 
baby.”’ 

‘I was always small,’’ I said, scarcely 
knowing how to answer. 

‘*Well, I didn’t suppose you had shrivelled 
any at yourage. Heigh-ho! Shall we always 
stagnate this way ?’’ and she sat down, and 
began to nurse her own foot. 

I looked at her in perfect wonder. In my 
quiet life, in our own little town, I had never 
met with a specimen of the fast young lady, 
and this beautiful, vehement creature, puz- 
zled me amazingly. All her hair was worn in 
a little crop of short curls, wonderfully be- 
coming; her large, well-opened blue eyes 
were full of light and fire; her fair complex- 
ion was tinged with glowing color, and her 
tall figure was perfect in its proportions; the 
little hands nursing the pretty foot were 
small, and yet full of nervous vitality. 

‘* You'll read to auntie now, won’t you?’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I can practise more. The only 
comfort I have is in making that old piano 
ring. Auntie says I gabble any how. Who 
wouldn’t hurry over such stupid old stuff!’’ 

‘*T will read to her,’’ I said. 

‘Well, go, then—it’s her hour. I say—’’ 
and then she hesitated. ‘‘Kiss me! I ain’t 
half such a heathen as I look, and your face 
is as pure and perfect as a Madonna’s. You 





must not hate me. Iam not half so impish 
anywhere else, but I am half stifled in this 
horrid old coop, and must let off steam some- 
where.’’ 

I kissed her at once. 

‘*You can come here,’’ I said, ‘‘ and talk, 
if it does you any good. I suppose it is ra- 
ther sad for a young girl, full of life.”’ 

** Anybody would think you were eighty at 
the least,’’ was the reply ; and then she darted 
off, and in a few moments flooded the great 
house with music. I never heard such a 
voice, even in a concert room. A pure, clear 
soprano, yet with the deeper notes marvel- 
lously perfect. She played brilliantly, and 
sang like a bird. 

How can I describe the life that opened for 
me?’ All the morning I spent with Mrs. Hall, 
reading, and having, by her taste and desire 
to open to me the real treasures of literature, 
a complete course of the higher authors. We 
read history, poetry, fiction; we wandered 
over the old authors; we dipped into newer 
works; we thoroughly enjoyed the hours. 
What was really a keen pleasure for her, was 
a never-ending delight for me. The ?/er- 
noons were devoted to walking, reading, or 
driving. Martha, or Mattie, as she preferred 
to be called, rode splendidly, and I attended 
a riding-school, and soon became sufficiently 
accustomed to the exercise to join her and 
Gerald in their long rides. Evenings were 
spent in music, or else quietly in Mrs. Hall’s 
room, for Mattie soon formed a circle of friends, 
and plunged into the vortex of New York so- 
ciety. A relative of her mother—Mrs. Mars- 
field—one of the votaries of fashion, under- 
took to chaperone the brilliant beauty, and 
Gerald was often released from attendance 
upon her, and joined his mother and myself 
in our quiet sitting-room. I learned to ac- 
company him, as he played the violin, and to 
blend my voice with his in duets, and if we 
could not translate melody as brilliantly as 
Mattie, we, at least, enjoyed our music as 
fully. 

I would like to pause here, and leave the 
rest untold, and yet—well, you will guess it. 
I, who knew the cousins were engaged, knew 
that Gerald was willing to marry Mattie, and 
considered himself bound to her; I, who was 
there because I was considered true to my 
first love; I, a double traitor to past and pre- 
sent, I loved Gerald Hsll. 

I did not know my own heaft for many long 
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months. It was a dear brother’s leve I re- 
ceived, a tender sister's affection I gave, I 
said to my heart; and so unconsciously I let 
his image grow to my soul, till I could not tear 
it away. Charlie faded away, and a face, his 
—and not his—took his place. The merry 
sunny laugh was never so dear as was now 
the grave tender smile. 

More than a year had gone by, and Novem- 
ber chill was in the air, when Mattie came to 
my room one morning, with unwonted clouds 
on her fair face. 

‘* Here ’s a mess,’’ she said, taking me as 
usual into her confidence. ‘‘ Auntie reminds 
me this morning that next week I sh: .1 be of 
age, and you know all about Gerald and me. 
I think myself he’s in love with you! Gra- 
cious, don’t jump that way, Agnes, you’re 
enough to ‘scare one to death. Of course, I 
don’t suppose you care for him, you quiet 
mouse; for you are infinitely too proper to 
love another woman’s jiancé, and then there 
is that wonderful Charlie. But he is fond 
of you. If it wasn’t for auntie, now; but 
you see she’s set her heart on the match, 
and Barkis is willing. Well, there’ll be 
one suicide, for Guy Howard will hang him- 
self!’? 

‘*Guy Howard ?”’ 

**You don’t know him; Mrs. Marsfield’s 
nephew; a man after my own heart; got 
some spirit and pluck! Well, never mind 
him!” 

But she did mind him, I saw, for she sat 
quiet for some moments. 

** We ’ll have to submit,’’ she said, at last. 
‘*TIt is a merey you don’t care for Gerald, for 
it’s all mixed up now. You'll come to the 
wedding, I suppose; and please wear white, 
for I am superstitious about suits at a wed- 
ding.’’ And she went of, leaving me in a 
strange turmoil of pain and irresolution. 

I could not stey! LIloved him! Not with 
the girlish love I had given Charlie, but with 
a woman’s whole heart. I loved him! I 
could not stay to see him married, and mar- 
ried, too, to a woman who loved him not. 
Some wild scheme of warning him of Mattie’s 
feeling rushed through my brain, but I drove 
it out, and resoived to go away. I would go 
somewhere and hide myself and my new sor- 
row from all eyes. Then I thought of my 
uncle. Only two days more, and he would 
welcome his guests to a Thanksgiving party 
again. I had met Charlie there; I had first 





seen Gerald on that anniversary ; I would go, 
and live one night in memory of happier days, 
and then—then—weil, the future would de- 
cide. So I went to Mrs. Hall and told her I 
was going to Milford for Thanksgiving. 

“You will return soon!’’ she said, wist- 
fully. 

‘* You will be alone,’’ I said, ‘‘ when Gerald 
takes his wife for a wedding tour. Then I 
will return.”’ 

She held my hand a moment, looking into 
my face with a loving, pleading gaze, that 
nearly unnerved me. 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall be alone. It was 
her father’s will, you know, and I would like 
to see Gerald happy.”’ 

I *issed her for answer. It was not well to 
talk it over, and then I bade her farewell. I 
felt that I could not face Gerald again. 


My uncle’s welcome was cordial, nay, more, 
it was very loving. He was glad I remember- 
ed his pet anniversary, and I promised to lay 
aside my mourning for that evening, and try 
to forget sorrow for the time. 

Lizzie was home with her handsome hus- 
band by her side, May was engaged, and had 
another new face to present to me; Harry was 
back again from Europe, and uncle was in 
his element. The evening was clear and cold, 
pleasant as a winter evening could be. Early 
hours were kept at Milford, and the rooms 
were well filled by the time that Mattie would 
have been dressing her hair. I wore a white 
silk dress, and Lizzie had twisted jasmine 
sprays in my hair. 

The dancers were all in motion, everybody 
gay and full of life, when I stole out into the 
library for a moment of quiet. It seemed as 
if my heart would break. The rush of mem- 
ory and present pain was so keen, so bitter, 
that I could scarcely keep from crying out. 
So, standing by the window, pressing my hot 
forehead on the cold glass, I tried to still my 
anguish, and keep the composure necessary 
for the evening. While I stood there, a step 
crossed the room. It was my uncle or Harry 
I said, and did not stir, till I was drawn into 
a close embrace, and the voice I loved best, 
spoke :— 

** Agnes, my darling, my love.’’ 

**Let me go!’’ I cried. 

He loosed his hold at once. 

**Oh, Agnes, do you not love me ?’’ 

‘* Mattie! how can you come here ?’’ I said. 
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* Mattie. 
Mattie ?”? 

** But your mother,’’ I said. 

‘*My mother would not see me an unloving 
an unloved bridegroom. We have had our 
explanations, Agnes. Mattie is engaged to 
Guy Howard, and I have come to seek my 
wife here. Is she here, Agnes ?’’ 

**T don’t know; shall I inquire ?’’ I said, 
saucy for the first time, in the flood of happi- 
ness. And then I nestled into his arms, aud 


Agnes, do you think I care for 





let him tell me his love, while he read mine, 
I am sure, in my face. 

But this was not all. Uncle Stanhope came 
in, Lizzie was called, a long balk followed, 
and in a sort of blissful dream I found myself 
under Lizzie’s long lace wedding veil, stand- 
ing by Gerald, the old parson of Milford fac- 
ing us, all my old friends and neighbors 
surrounding us, and Uncle Stanhope’s Thanks- 
giving party was transformed into my wed- 
ding night. 
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Sue looked at him with her cool and earn- 
est eyes—eyes before which, it seemed to the 
man sitting there, all falsehood, insincerity, 
whether of soul or speech, must shrink away 
convicted and ashamed; she looked at him 
with some perplexity, sadness in her face be- 
fore she spoke, and the words, when they 
came, did not answer her questions, so much 
as something in her ownthoughts. ‘‘I came 
across a passage in Froude’s History, the other 
day, which struck me with singular force, it 
was sotrue. This was the passage: ‘‘ Yet, in 
this perplexed world, the deeds of men may 
be without excuse, while, nevertheless, in the 
men themselves there may be something to 
love and something to admire.’ ’’ 

A flash of amusement stole across the man’s 
face. He had a keen sense of humor, and a 
swift habit of setting the comic side of any- 
thing straight before your eyes, which was one 
element of the strong social power which he 
possessed. ‘* Now, Jane,’’ he said, ‘‘that is 
just like you, and—like no other woman in 
the world! Here I’ve just this minute made 
a proposal to you—asked you in plain Eng- 
lish to be my wife, and you answer me with 
a swéet demureness that becomes you, by 
quoting a passage to me out of some history 
you ’ve been reading lately !’’ 

There was some latent playfulness in the 
girl, or woman—for she was not very young; 
all the serene gravity of her face broke up 
into a swift sparkle of merriment; she evi- 
dently caught and appreciated the oddity of 
her reply. Her laugh had a fine, rich sense 
of enjoyment that was like a child’s. 

**T see it wae very fanny, Hurd; but the 
thought drifted in among a good many 
others, just then!’’ 

‘* And you spoke it; it was like you. But 
I had rather have your own thoughts now 
than the wisest or grandest of your author’s.’’ 

The sweet gravity drowned the sudden 
sparkle in her face. She paused a moment, 
and in the pause he saw a faint flash of color 
across her cheeks, and her voice hardly held 
its usual sweet steadiness, as she replied: 
‘* Yet, if you have looked long enough at the 
quotation, you would have found it involved 
my answer.’’ 
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‘*But no man would be satisfied with such 
a reply from the woman to whom he had put 
the one question I have to you. Still, if you 
will have it so, I will try and sift the quota- 
tion, hoping I shall find in it the one sparkle 
of gold for which I am seeking. Do you mean 
that the author’s words apply to me ?’’ 

‘Yes, Hurd, I mean just that.” 

Her words did not flinch, though it cost her 
an effort to say them. You saw that, by the 
steady color in her cheek. Jane Hurst, with 


all her frankness, could not easily give pain 


to anything. 

He mused a moment over the passage, and 
the first clause she felt, rather than perceived, 
had a wound for his self-love which the second 
hardly healed. He spoke at last. ‘‘So you 
think my deeds without excuse.”’ 

‘*T must be honest with myself, and you, 
Hurd, now. Without excuse, alas!’’ 

‘* What deeds ?’”’ he said, going straight to 
the point, but his fingers nervously at work 
with his thick brown beard. 

She turned, now, and faced him fully. I 
must tell you here that it was a June morn- 
ing, as perfect a one as ever wrought the en- 
chantments of its glory on heavens and earth. 
The sky overhead was of an intense cloudless 
biue, a hovering of winds in the trees, and 
vines, and grasses; the sweet breath of flow- 
ers in the air struck through with sunshine ; 
and the song of robins. The man and woman 
of whom I am to write, in the midst of all 
this, sitting together on a low lounge on one 
side of the veranda, which closed around an 
old-fashioned nest of a cottage, the color a 
sort of stone gray. Heavy vines, hanging 
from the roof and pillars of the veranda, shut 
in the two, like thick curtains, in a solitary 
bend, barely larger than a window-pane. You 
have an outlook to the river, and the green 
cool hills swathed in that glorious sunlight, 
and the cattle knee deep in the slopes of the 
pastures. ‘ 

The lady turned, as I said, and faced the 
man with her sweet, brave eyes. ‘‘ What 
deeds, Hurd? Look at your life, and see if 
that does not make an answer more passion- 
ately reproachful than the voice of any friend 
will ever have the heart to do? Look at the 
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miserable waste of all these years; wasted in 
frivolity, in indolent luxuries, in fashionable 
dissipations, in miserable flirtations unworthy 
your manhood, unworthy any true ideal of 
womanhood, and without excuse, too, because 
from the beginning you have been singularly 
favored in all that men desire and toil to at- 
tain; gifts that you have not cultivated, edu- 
cation that has answered no worthy end, 
wealth that you have squandered, time that 
you have wasted, influence—persoual and so- 
cial—that has done no good, and I fear has 
wrought real mischief, because it has some- 
times been exerted for no higher purpose than 
to prove to yourself your influence over, your 
mastery of, other natures weaker than your 
own. Ah, Hurd, if the truth is strong, and 
salt, aud bitter, it is your fault who have 
made it so; not mine who speak it!’’ 

A dark red flush had mounted all over the 
man’s face, as he listened, but he had not 
flinched, though her words had laid bare many 
a quivering nerve of self-love. He was angry, 
but his amazement at the girl’s dauntless 
courage went deeper than any other feeling, 
and that spoke first. 

‘“Well, Jane Hurst, you are the bravest 
woman living! There is not another on the 
earth who would have dared say to me what 
you have this morning.’’ 

‘“‘Neither should I, if your question had 
not brought me to do it, and’’—a little swift 
pain going and coming about her lips—‘‘ it 
has cost me more to say this than it has you 
to hear it.’’ 

**T am not certain of that. At any rate, 
there is this much grace left in me to acknow- 
ledge the truth, and it is that you have spo- 
ken of me, Jane!’’ 

Another swift shadow over the face, moved 
out of its usual bright calm, and the sadness 
deepened in the eyes. 

‘‘ But that was not all the truth, Hurd. If 
one part of my quotation fits you, so also 
does the other, making you, perhaps, only the 
more dangerous for any influence you may 
possess over men or women. Despite all I 
have said, there is something in you to love, 
something to admire! I have tried to find 
out in what the subtle charm consisted, and 
at ‘first I thought it lay chiefly in some of 
those gifts of speech and graces of manner 
wuich you know yeu possess. But in a little 
while I found that here I was doing you in- 
justice. The magnetism that draws others to 





you gces deeper than that—inheres in your 
character. I have found you generous, kind- 
hearted, keen to discern where you would 
give others pain, equally swift to avoid it, 
thoughtful of your inferiors, glad always, on 
a certain level, to dothem good. Noman can 
possess all these qualities without having 
something in him to love and admire.’’ 

‘*Jane,’’ said Hurd, ‘‘I have had much 
praise in my life from men and women; but 
these last words of yours have been sweeter 
in my ears than all the rest. Think only of 
this better side of me when you answer my 
question.’’ 

‘*Oh, Hurd,’’ with a little deprecatory ges- 
ture, ‘‘I have answered that already.’’ 

‘* Jane,’’ drawing nearer to her, and laying 
his hand on her shoulder, ‘‘ did you think my 
love for you had taken so slight root in my 
heart that it would be content with such a 
reply? I grant all that you have said, that 
my past is full of mistake, waste, and wreck. 
But my future shall not be so. You acknow- 
ledge there is a better side to me; it only 
needs what I have never had—the influence 
of a true and tender woman within my life to 
make another man of me. Your heart, your 
thought, your character, are all whet my soul 
craves. Heaven be my witness that I speak 
true and honest words, when I tell you it shall 
be the aim of my future to shape my life to 
truer and nobler ends. I will be to you a tender 
and faithful husband; let your love be the 
promise and seal of my new purpose. Come 
to me, trust me; my whole being pleads for, 
demands you.’’ 

A passionate eloquence in the man’s voice 
left no doubt of his sincerity ; the words were 
brave, tender, manly. The woman who list- 
ened there, wooed as few wozsen are, was of a 
fine, susceptible nature, quick to recognize 
whatever was generous and loyal in character 
and affection. Her face was all shaken out of 
its calm. She tried to gather up her voice 
into speech, but it seemed to fail, and when 
her words burst out, they were a rapid, half 
frightened ‘‘ Do not ask me, Hurd—I cannot, 
dare not be what you say !’’ 

‘Dare not, Jane? Do you take me for a 
monster ?’’ 

In all the tumult of his feelings—and this 
was certainly the strongest, noblest hour of 
Hurd Knowlton’s life-—-he was sorry that he 
had asked this question when he saw the 
flash of pain in Jane’s face. She put her hand 
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over her eyes, but that did not hide from him 
the short struggle of the mouth beneath it. 

In the silence the winds hovered among the 
thick vine leaves, and the silvery sweetness 
of a robin’s voice shook itself down from a 
clump of cedars outside, and in that song 
heart and thought of Jane Hurst had girded 
and steadied themselves. Her eyes confront- 
ed Hurd Knowlton’s again. ‘‘No,’’ she said, 
and spite of herself some pathetic mournful- 
ness clung to her voice; ‘it is not of you I 
am afraid, so much as of myself. There may 
be women good enough, brave enough, strong 
enough to take upon themselves even this 
work you ask me to do, Hurd, but I am not 
of them. I have no faith in the continuity of 
my power and influence over you; I know 
where my weakness lies, and that I should in- 
evitably gravitate to your own level. That 
side of you which none can know except to 
love and admire, would only make the danger 
greater. I, too, am not so strong but I need 
steadying and helping, and I must reverence 
the man whose wife I become ; I cannot marry 
ene to reform him.’’ 

He winced under that last word, but there 
she sat, with her face to plead for her—the 
face of the only woman he loved on earth. 
‘Jane, your looks and your dreams have 
worked mischief for you. You are romantic; 
you have raised up in your faucies an ideal 
that you will never realize among men. At 
the best they have their weaknesses, selfish- 
nesses, infirmities.’’ 

**So have I; but that is no reason my heart 
should not ask something to sustain and an- 
chor it. As for the romance, Hurd, if to de- 
sire strength, purity, nobleness of life be that, 
I am romantic.”’ 

“* Jane, do not let me make a fool of myself. 
Love me—save me!’’ 

Again that quiver of pain about her mouth, 
and the cool, bright eyes were wet with tears. 
“Oh, Hurd, I cannot do that; only God can. 
If you cannot turn and cleave for life or death 
to your own convictions of truth and right, 
, how can & woman's feeble strength bind you 
to goodness and duty? How many a one has 
sacrificed berself to such a hope and purpose 
as this! how many a one has failed !’’ 

** Jane, Jane!’’ his eyes on her face, stirred 
now and alive with a new beauty, ‘‘I cannot 
live without you!”’ 

“Then, Hurd, you cannot worthily with 
-me. I must tell you the truth, cost us both 





what it may. While I have no doubt of your 
earnestness and sincerity this moment, I lack 
faith in your steadfastness in the long tug and 
strain of life. You ask me to give you what 
my conscience, my self-respect, my clearest 
judgment deny. Forgive me, Hurd, I wish 
it were otherwise ;”? she caught back in a 
swift breath the sudden faltering of her voice. 

Hurd Knowlton caught it, too, drinking in 
every intonation, and he saw where his power 
lay. Its success even then was doubtful, but 
this was his only hope. Argument or en- 
treaty would avail nothing now ; but in Jane’s 
own heart was a voice that plead his suit elo- 
quently, and every word she had spoken had 
oaly filled him with a more passionate longing 
to claim her for his own. ‘‘Jane,’’ he said, 
“*T am a proud man, and if the wrench of giv- 
ing you up were less, I would take your an- 
swer and myself from your presence forever ; 
but by the depth of my humiliation you must 
guage my love for you. Take pity upon me.”’ 

The words smote her as no blow could; he 
saw her will sway and waver for a moment 
like the vine leaves amidst which the winds 
ef the June morning loitered. Then her 
face grew white with the struggle, but she 
held possession of herself when she looked 
up again. ‘‘Be a man, Hurd, and take pity 
upon yourself. You must, with God’s help, 
as I have told you, work out your own salva- 
tion, not look to me, a feeble woman, to do it. 
I would lay down my life this minute to see 
you the man it is in your own power to make 
yourself.”’ 

‘But that is not what I ask; only that you 
will be my wife! You suit me, Jane, above 
all the women whom I ever met. I felt from 
the first time I heard your voice and looked 
down into the blue, cool depths of your eyes, 
that you had a mission of strength and heal- 
ing forme. Ihave grown, in some sense, an- 
other man in these weeks that we have been 
together. New motives and aims have ~uick- 
ened me, Jane. I plead, for the last time, 
complete the work that you have begun. Let 
me love you.”’ 

Another struggle, sharper, if shorter than 
the first, and her face settled into deadly re- 
solve. If for weeks Jane Hurst had not 
schooled thought and feeling to meet this 
hour, her strength must have failed her. But 
ler judgment did not yivld under the great 
tidal wave of emotion which rose and surged 
over her soui, and shook it to its centre. 
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**Hurd,’’ and this time something of unut- 
terable pathos in her voice made him think 
of a slow bell swinging in the dead night far 
out in great fogs at sea, ‘‘it is useless to try 
and shake me ; if I am doing wrong now, I am 
following all the light that is given me. If 
your convictions and purposes are worth any- 
thing, you will live them out faithfully, cou- 
rageously, without me; if they are not, you 
would only drag me down with you. Be gene- 
rous, and spare me.”’ 

Hurd Knowlton rose up—his whole soul in 
a stormy wrestle with good and evil. ‘‘ And 
you will let me go away from you, Jane ?’’ 

**T cannot tell you to stay; but in the silence 
and darkness between us I shall not cease 
to pray. God to do for you what I cannot.”’ 

‘“*It is going forever, Jane; I shall not see 
your face again.”” 

She turned hers away swiftly, but not until 
he had seen the spasm that broke it all up. 
Then she gave him her hands. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Hurd,’ she said, and though her voice sound- 
efi dry and hard, it was not shaken; it was 
the voice of one who, when life is offered 
him, makes up his mind to choose death. 
He wrung her hands, then dashed them from 
him in some strong swift passion of wrath, 
and went away. 

The lady heard his steps ring sharply on 
the gravel walk that led down to the gate, 
and then she was alone ; only the winds cling- 
ing among the leaves, and the birds singing 
through the June morning, but like Aurora 
Leigh’s, ‘‘they did not sing her nay.’”? She 
did not regret what she had done—she had 
been true to herself; and yet it seemed to her 
at that moment that the very chill and blank 
of the grave had entered into her life. The 
dog, a great shaggy Newfoundland, came and 
looked up in her face with his large, human 
eyes; and put his nose into the palm of her 
hand. It was all the pity there was in this 
world for her grief. She put her arms around 
the big black creature’s neck, with an unut- 
terable hungering for some love, and buried 
her face there ; but even then her first prayer 
was not for herself but for Hurd Knowlton. 

If I have not made these people clear to 
you, letting them speak for themselves in an 
hour wher the strong, vital, palpitating life, 
which lies underneath all the dead uniformity 
of our habits and conventionalisms, leaped 
up and fused every word they spoke; if I 





have not made them clear to you already, 
nothing I can add will be likely to do that. 

Jane Hurst was an orphan, living with her 
grandmother, an infirm old lady, whose years 
wore deeply into their eighties, but who still 
retained her strong and vigorous mind, with 
a rare breadth and sweetness of character. 

Her grandchild inherited these traits, both 
mental and moral, and Jane’s character had 
been shaped more or less by the fortunate in- 
fluences around which it had matured; still, 
she herself possessed an original vigor and 
force which must have asserted itself under 
any circumstances. She was, in short, a rarely 
cultivated woman, with a fine poise and 
sweetness of character—a woman with strong 
convictions, who would flinch at no duty and 
no sacrifice ; a woman, too, with a heart ten- 
der and loyal to the death. 

She lived in a quiet inland town, shut up 
among wide, low hills—the valley that held 
the town on its green breast a very garden of 
Eden in its still summer beauty. The Hursts 
were not wealthy people, but Jane’s grand- 
mother had a moderate annuity, and, in the 
little gray stone cottage, dropped like a nest 
among the shrubberies of the lawn, there 
were beauty of picture, and harmony of color 
to charm even the thought and heart of an 
artist. 

Here Jane Hurst dwelt. A woman of less 
fulness of life might have chafed at the soli- 
tude, and panted for some wider orbit to re- 
volve in. But the life of the place had 
entered into Jane’s soul ; something, it seem- 
ed, also, of the cool strength of its hills; 
something of the dewy beauty and serenity 
of its landscapes with the green woods and 
banks, the silver smile of its creeks and 
streams, and the mighty pulse of the river, 
going down swift, and silent, and joyful to 
the sea, as one of God’s angels goes about ful- 
filling His will. 

Little eddies of company from the great ti- 
dal waves at mountain houses and watering 
places found their way into the little valley- 
cleft among the hills, and were ravished with 
its loveliness. Jane was sure to be thrown 
more or less with these people there, and this, 
with a few families of intelligence and culture 
in the town, added to the month which her 
grandmother always insisted on her giving to 
her cousins in the city every winter, furnished 
ample social stimulus to a nature with re- 
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sources in itself as wide and varied as those 
of Jane Hurst. 

One day, for good or for evil, Hurd Knowl- 
ton came across the girl’s path. There was a 
remote connection between Jane’s family and 
his own, sufficient to justify a claim of rela- 
tionship on his part. Indeed, it was at the 
instigation and in the company of some of 
Jane’s city relatives that the young man 
found his way up here into this bit of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Regained,’’ as he characteristically named 
the place after a week’s sojourn in it. He 
was a man well upin his thirties ; a thorough 
man of the world, cultured and travelled. 

You have seen how a woman of fine, keen, 
true instincts, read after weeks of almost con- 
stant companionship, this man, Hurd Knowl- 
ton. Yet those weeks in which they had been 
together had been the purest, truest of his 
life. Brought into the atmosphere of a strong, 
noble, high-souled woman—a woman whose 
fine, yet vigorous intellect, was matched with 
a deep and loving heart. Hurd Knowlton had 
felt the latent moral energies of his whole 
soul quicken and expand. A breeze from 
some new latitude in which were warmth 
and life had blown in upon his soul. Jane 
Hurst stimulated, interested his thought and 
feeling. She was utterly unlike any woman 
he had ever known in every way, in her soft, 
quiet movements, in her dewy serenity; 
above all, in the strong, earnest sincerity of 
her character—a sincerity that pervaded her 
whole character, utterance, and life. 

I would not draw this man’s character any 
worse than it was. He was full of inconsist- 
encies, stumblings, but of that sort which the 
world never visits with condign punishment. 
More or less dissipated, he was still all that 
Jane had called him in genuine kind-heart- 
edness, generous to a fault, a favorite with 
men and women who did not look below the 
surface of things. But, beyond this, Hurd 
Knowlton had no convictions of any sort—no 
ent iusiasms that burned in a steady flame, to 
crystallize his purposes and aims in life. He 
took the world as he found it, living a self- 
indulgent life, drifting with its currents—a 
life, after all, of waste, weakness, sin. 

There was no reason for exertion in his 
‘outward circumstances, for he had inherited 
wealth. He was naturally fastidious, fond of 
sesthetic ease, so he roamed from one land to 
another, his life incoherent, without any mc- 
ral cohesion. Nature had, however, put some 





of her finest material into this man at the 
beginning. He had a vigorous, masterful 
mind, with a clear insight for disguises and 
shams of all sorts. He had a certain mag- 
netic power which drew and held people near 
his orbit; his faculties were always at his 
command—his rare conversational gifts—his 
tact of putting others at their ease, and draw- 
ing out the best side of them, his wide cul- 
ture and extensive observation and experi- 
ence. He believed—this Hurd Knowlton— 
that he knew all types of women; but here 
was one entirely new tohim. She fascinated, 
inspired him, without seeking to do it, by her 
very truthfulness. She was not handsome, 
or anything like that. She had a delicate, 
but forcible face, with sudden heats and 
losses of color that gauged her thoughts and 
feeling. In what the subtle charm of Jane’s 
power lay, in the long June days when he 
could not leave her side, Hurd Knowlton could 
not tell. It was enough that she held him— 
held the strange, restless, migratory nature 
up there in the solitudes, in the little country 
tavern where he lodged, lunching and sup- 
ping usually with Jane and her grandmother. 
Afar off the great barren world called to him 
with its trumpet voices of ease, pleasure, 
excitement of all sorts, but the woman with 
her calm face and the childlike smile kept 
him fast, until, in the riotous beauty and life 
of one June morning, he staked all and lost. 

As for Jane, she had, as I said, a warm, 
most womanly heart, and Hurd Knowlton 
had all those graces of culture and intellect 
likely to win it. But her instinct went deeper 
than all that, and probed the moral weakness 
of the man’s nature—his lack of convictions, 
of faith in God, in heroism, in self-sacrifice, 
and with her clear insight she saw beyond, 
into the life that must follow “‘as the night 
the day’’—a squandered life, which lapses into 
self-indulgence, dissipation, weakness of will, 
headlong plunges into passion to which the 
fine esthetic tastes and the kindly heart, the 
strange, subtle grace of presence and manner 
could not blind her. 

Yet she must pay the price of a heart soft 
as hers; and she was ready, for when she 
lifted her face from the black shaggy neck in 
her lap, it looked as one might look who had 
gone through some awful struggle for life 
and death; who, tossed on some beach, had 
a rope thrown to him, and as he clutched it, 
the awful hungry wave had come thundering 
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down for his prey. Then came the horror of 
the wrench and strain that seemed to tear 
every nerve and muscle, and the wave passed 
over, and the bloodless fingers still grasped 
the cable, and the feet still clung, beaten and 
exhausted, to thesands. So Jane Hurst look- 
ed, but she still held possession of her soul. 
‘*Though it cost me my life, I would still do 
it all over again !’’ she said. 

That she was right, that very day proved. 
Hurd Knowlton left town in the next train, 
and drowned his disappointments and pain 
by drinking himself into utter unconscious- 
ness that night. A week had passed—the 
most miserable one of his life, Hurd Knowlton 
believed. In fact, the man seemed to take a 
sort of sullen revenge on Jane by plunging 
headlong into evil. He gave the reins with a 
kind of fierce defiance to the worst side of his 
nature. If Jane Hurst would not have him— 
save him—he would go to the devil, and he 
tried to make himself believe that on her 
shoulders would rest the responsibility of his 
wrecked life. Still, in his sane momnnts, the 
thought of the woman clung to and haunted 
him—would not be gone; her strong daunt- 
less words stung him still, and he saw the 
pure cool eyes looking into his as they had 
looked that day, and the tones, like the far- 
off ringing of bells, swung still through the 
tumult of his stormy soul. 

At the end of a week, as I said, he had 
drifted down with some cronies to a fine wa- 
tering place on the sea shore, where every 
opportunity was afforded for fashionable ca- 
rousals, and with fasi horses, and cards, and 
wine, Hurd Knowlton did the best that in him 
lay to silence heart and conscience, and he 
was on the road to success, taking all the 
time a fierce but unmanly joy in laying the 
blame at Jane’s door. 

It was a long wide beach on the sea-shore, 
with blue delicious calms of sky and sea that 
lured one into a fancy that their peace could 
never be broken up. But there were sudden 
and awful storms here; the tides rising high 
on the coast, and beating in with strong fury 
among the rocks, and swinging and dashing 
far up into the land; a dangerous sea coast 
for those who were not familiar with its 
moods and treacheries. 

One day, with a kind of satiated feeling 
and a dull headache, born of late hours and 
stroug wines, Hurd Knowlton took a skiff and 
started off for some shelving rocks a couple 





of miles away, which he had observed on the 
cupola, when idly sweeping the view with his 
glass. The man started off alone; the dull 
pain, the general languor brought on a half 
sullen mood; he fancied he could wear all off 
by a good sturdy pull of two miles, and he 
was in no humor for his friends, with their 
loud talk and jests. 

All around the horizon there were dark 
lowering clouds with a frosty glitter at the 
edges, where the sun touched them, pregnant 
with meaning to ‘the eyes of the fishermen on 
the coast, but Hurd Knowlton did not give 
them a thought; he pulled lustily at the oar, 
and his boat slipped through the blue and 
golden calms cf the midsummer afternoon 
down to the low pile of shelving rocks on the 
points of coast that ran its yellow neck of 
sand down into the sea. At last he drew into 
the shore, and rambled for a little while 
among the rocks which the sharp waves had 
worn and nibbled, and where the sea-weed 
dried its tresses in the crevices. 

The day was warm, and Hurd Knowlton had 
toiled hard. He lay down on the rocks to 
drink in the slow salt breeze that strung 
every nerve into delicious life, and wind 
and sun lulled him into a dead sleep. He 
lay there for three hours; he would have 
lain longer, if a strong wave had not reached 
up its arm and struck full into his face, 
and then fell back like a coward as the 
man waked up suddenly, opening his eyes 
to another world than that one on which he 
had shut them. The gold and blue calms 
had gone out in great clouds that threw their 
black darkness all over the sky. Thesea had 
risen up in wild fury, when the winds leaped 
down upon it. There was a hoarse roar and 
tramp of incoming tides on the rocks; there 
was the awful bellowing of the winds, and far 
out at sea was that little cockle-shell of a 
skiff, which the tide had seized and clutched 
off from the sands, and now it was tossing up 
and down on the waves, until some one hea- 
vier and stronger than the others should 
wrench the frail thing to pieces. 

All this Hurd Knowlton took in with one 
glance that swept the wide boiling sea about 
him, and the low ledge of rocks where he 
stood. He took in his own position, too—ail 
its extremity of peril; he was there on that 
low rocky point, the narrow ribbon of sandy 
soil which held it to the mainland, buried 
deep under those black-green surges. If he 
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entered them now, it would only be to dash 
himself on certain death. 

Hurd Knowlton was, as the world goes, a 
brave man, but there with those cold salt 
tides swinging higher and higher about him, 
sometimes dashing their bitter spray in his 
very lips ; there, face to face with this sudden 
awful death, with wind and storm gathering 
new might each moment, that black sky above 
him, those cold, shiny waves around, the life 
of Hurd Knowlton rose up and faced him, and 
its face was more terrible than the death that 
watched and waited its time to devour him. 
One by one the years came out from his 
Youth with their solemn, pitiless faces, and 
bore witness against him. He saw then what 
his life had been—wasted, wrecked, ignoble, 
no central purpose steadying it, no heroism 
exalting and sanctifying it, no taking account 
of God in all his thoughts; he had never 
thrown himself heart or soul into any great 
or ennobling cause, and his selfishness was 
not the less vital because it had taken the 
form of graceful self-indulgence, and draped 
itself in esthetic tastes and fastidious eclec- 
ticism. And through all that mad howling of 
winds let loose upon the sea, while the cold 
slimy waters crept higher and higher about 
him, the words of Jane Hurst tolled in with 
solemn mournfulness upon his soul, the ver- 
dict on his wasted, miscarried life. 

And this was all he had to take out of the 
world—to hold up before a God tender, loving, 
pitiful; not a single sheaf to bring with him, 
of all the harvest he might have gathered! 

Such an hour as this would make any man 
feel what life was worth, what death and 
eternity meant. So he stood there, and the 
cold surges boiled around him, and almost 
shook him off his feet, and the life of Hurd 
Knowlton seemed going out under them. 

Yet he was not a man to die easily; there 
was a swift promptuess and executive courage 
for emergencies and deadly perils in him 
which would have carried Hurd Knowlton 
through many a desperate extremity on land 
or sea, where a weaker soul would have gone 
down to its death. His feet suddenly slipped 
on the stones, when a stronger wave than 
usual beat over them; for a moment he lost 
himself, and ‘he surge bore him for several 
feet above the rocks ; he caught at a low pine 
shrub which had rooted itself in one of the 
crevices, and it did not yield. Hurd Knowl- 
ton sjeadied himself again, bracing his back 





against the rocks. ‘‘ Not yet, thank God, not 
yet!’’ he said, the salt spray in his eyes. He 
dashed that away, and holding the pine shrnb 
—the only thing that now anchored his life 
to the land—he turned his head around and 
looked at the rocks behind him. 

He caught sight then of a low beetling line 
of crags which had been hidden from him at 
the point where he had lain down to sleep. 
They were less than a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where he stood ; if he could once gain 
the summit of the loftiest of these, his life 
would be secure. The highest wave would 
not be likely to wash him from that bleak 
point of rock. Every moment now lessened his 
chances of escape. Each wave seemed to 
open its black-green lips wider and hungrier 
than thé last; one stronger would soon drag 
him down into its cold, slimy depths. 

Yet, to let go the pine shrub to which he 
clung seemed almost like yielding his last 
chance of life, for the smooth wet rock all 
around him afforded no foothold; if he slip- 
ped and fell, those black waves would rush 
upon him, and it would all be over! 

Suddenly Hurd Knowlton caught sight of a 
crevice which the tides had gnawed deep in 
the smooth granite; if his hand could fasten 
there strongly enough, he might swing him- 
self out and over on the next rock. It was a 
desperate chance, but it was his only one, and 
beyond there were sea-weed and rough stones, 
and clinging to these, and picking his way 
along the steep and slippery places before the 
tide gained them, he might at last reach that 
narrow black shelf of crags. 

Oh, if the treacherous sea, the laughing 
sunlight, the glorious sky, had not all enticed 
him to this peril! 

Hurd Knowlton thought of his companions 
at the hotel, wondering and joking over his 
absence, and, perhaps, a sudden fear of the 
truth darkening across them as the storm 
thickened. He thought of Jane, with her cool, 
sweet eyes, and then a mighty wave rocked 
and dragged him; he clutched at the shrub, 
the cold spray dashed into his face, and the 
wave went back, but Hurd Knowlton knew 
that another would carry him out with it. 

His last chance had come now. He must 
clutch it before the tide swept in again. He 
swung himself around as far as he dared. 
His feet slipped in the black swirl of waters, 
but he let go the shrub, and griped his hands 
into the crevice of rock; then the wave came, 
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the black, drenching horror passed over him, 
and beat and dragged at him. 

When it passed, his fingers, torn and bleed- 
ing still, with a death clutch, held the roek; 
but Hurd Knowlton felt, for the moment, too 
utterly benumbed and faint for further move- 
ment, the strain on nerve and muscle had 
been so awful ; his breath came back in hard, 
convulsive pants ; the drowning wave was re- 
turning again, and its strong arms would slip 
him lightly off the rock into the swirling 
death beneath., He made one last, desperate 
effort, and swung himself up high on the nar- 
row shelf of bare rock, and let go his hold. 

The wave came up, its black lips, hungry 
for their prey, licked the rocks, but the spray 
only dashed over Hurd as he lay there, weak 
as a child, and the tide thundered back with- 
out him. 

But there was not safety where he lay, for 
the spot would soon be submerged. The man 
gathered up his weak limbs once more, and 
stumbled over the slippery stores, and the 
steep places that ran smooth and straight down 
into the sea, clutching handfuls of weeds, and 
tearing up the coarse grass by the roots, and 
thus over many a deadly peril, where only a 
efear eye and a light, swift foot would carry 
him, Hurd Knowlton crawled and tumbled, 
and dragged himself, until at last he reached 
the summit of the crags! 

The immediate danger was over now. The 
frightful battling of the winds, the awful rush 
and roar of the surge went on still all around 
him, but they could not unsettle the founda- 
tions of the rocks ; and there, beaten, bruised, 
and worn, Hurd Knowlton threw himself 
down. ‘Out of the valley of the shadow of 
death’? he had come back to take up his life 
once more. 

What wonder, gratitude—what new pur- 
poses and covenants with God and his own 
soul came to the man that night, shat off 
from all the world, with that dark, hungry 
sea heaving to and fro around him, I cannot 
tell you; but this only, that his soul seemed 
to clear, and a new and better heart seemed 
to enter into Hurd Knowlton; that the future 
which rose before him seemed to have new 
significance, power, beauty, and took fast 
hold of that great eternity to whose. borders 
he had gone down. 

At midnight the wind clhunged—the storm 
dropped down. Here and there the clouds 
shifted themselves, and through them the 





stars shone clear and beautiful. The great 
tides still trembled and panted abont the rocks ; 
bat one who listened long and well would 
seem to hear a baffled moan as they shook 
themselves against the coast, and, overcome 
with exhaustion and fatigue, Hurd Knowlton 
threw himself on the bare rocks, where even 
the spray of the outgoing tide did not reach 
him, and fell into a deep sleep. 

The next morning, some fishermen who 
lived on the coast detected a white object on 
the highest summit of the ledge of rocks that 
ran Cown into the sea. Further investigation 
with glasses proved it to be a handkerchief—_ 
a signal of distress—held aloft by some hu- 
man figure. It did not seem possible that 
anything that had life in it could have passed 
the night there, and live to tell the tale in 
the morning. Men looked in each other’s 
faces with half closed, half horrified eyes. 
But the boats were got ready and put off ina 
hurry, for the sea, though warped and rest- 
ive with its last night’s struggling, grew 
quieter with every hour. 

They reached the island and found Hurd 
Knowlton. The men looked at him, went 
over the ground, heard the story of his es- 
cape—and the oldest of the party, an iron 
gray-headed sailor, familiar with all the 
moods, passions, and dangers of sea and 
coast, concentrated the feelings of the com- 
pany when he said: ‘It’s a marvellous es- 
cape you’ve had, sir! almost as marvellous 
as though one had risen from the dead !” 

‘‘T have,’”’ he said; and the men looked at 
each other in consternation, not knowing 
what the man meant; but at last, they con- 


‘eluded that the exposure and peril of the night 


had shaken his mind, 

They carried him to the mainland. His 
friends at the hotel, men and women, crowded 
down to the little sail-boat to weleome back 
Hurd Knowlton, to look upon his face, and 
hear his story. He told them all they had a 
right to know. 

You will say, and truly, that that night on 
the rocks—the winds rattling and the sea 
raging about him, and death staring him in 
the face—was no test of any abiding change 
in Hurd Knowlton’s character. Any man in 
such extremity might have felt, thought, re- 
solved as he had done, and gone back to the 
old places to find the new purposes had no 
roots taking hold of his life; that he had ao 
force to resist the world, the flesh, and the 
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devil. I think Hurd Knowlton felt all this. 
He did not return to Jane Hirst. He must 
work out as she had told him ‘his own sal- 
vation ;”? and her words still floated with 
their sweet and solemn earnestness through 
his thought: ‘‘If you cannot live worthily 
without me, neither can you with me.’’ 

He wrote to her—to her, only, of all that 
had come to him that night when he had 
gone down and faced death. ‘You were 
right in what you did, Jane,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
God you love and trust bless you!’’ and 
then Hurd Knowlton went abroad, and Jane 
heard from him no more. 


Nine years had passed. The old grand- 
mother was gone from the gray-stone cottage, 
and strangers sat around the hearthstone 
where the ripe sheaves of the old woman’s 
life had been gathered up at last. And dur- 
ing these years the whirlwind and the fire 
had swept through the land. The days 
gathered up mighty harvests of brave dead. 
Every winter, if you but listen silently, as it 
flowed softly back and forth carried in it the 
tramp of legions, the crash and cry, and all 
the awful voices of war. 

We all know into what unsung and un- 
written fervor of devotion and self-sacrifice 
men and women rose during those dreadful 
days whose red scars these three peaceful 
summers of sunshine and ‘‘humming mea- 
dows’’ have not healed. Among these women 
Jane Hirst had been foremost. She had gone 
to Washington, giving time, strength, heart, 
whatever power or service was in her, to the 
hospitals there. Hard coarse men had fol- 
lowed her, as she moved to and fro among’ 
the narrow beds, their eyes blurred with 
tears; in heats of fever rough soldiers had 
babbled her pure name between their lips 
with the reverend tenderness that they would 
their dead mother’s, and their last blessing 
had floated out with the last cold breath over 
her leaving there. 

One day there came into the hospital with 
two or three of the surgeons a gentleman who 
had ‘‘ been down in the front,’’ so one of the 
watchers told Jane, as she sat in a corner of 
the long, low room preparing some bandages, 
and hardly conscious of the stream of talk 
that’ flowed into her ear. ‘‘ He was as brave 
as the stoutest of them,’’ the story went on, 
‘‘and had dragged many a poor fellow out of 
the jaws of death, watching and nursing and 





putting heart into him. The men worshipped 
him. He had a wonderful way with him, this 
man; his very tones put more hope and cour- 
age into a fellow than fife and drum.’’ Just 
then the group of surgeons drew near. They 
stopped of course to speak to the nurses, and 
one of them turned and presented Miss Hirst 
‘Sto his friend, Mr. Knowlton.’’ 

One glance, and their hands were in each 
other’s. Years of toil and exposure had 
changed the man and woman. He was dark 
with wind, and sun, and rain, this Hurd 
Knowlton, whose fastidious elegance of tastes 
and luxurious habits never allowed him any 
further hardship than a summer’s camping 
out and a gracefal playing with savage life 
among the Adirondacks. 

And Jane—the long work, the tireless 
watchings, the strain on soul and body had 
told itself on her. Her face was sharpened 
and paler, and older, but the cool blue eyes 
held their sweetness, and so did the smile, 
quickening into sudden life and glow about 
the fine crimson of her lips. 

**So, Jane, we meet at lagt!’’ said Hurd 
Knowlton, reading her face with his hungry 
eyes. “It is not like that June day we 
parted with the sunlight and the winds 
swooning in the veranda. Who would have 
thought we should meet here ?’’ 

‘*Not like that, Hurd;’’ her voice, her 
clear, sweet, sibilant voice, swinging like a 
tune along the words. ‘ But it is better.”’ 

** Yes,’’ he said, holding her hands still, ‘it 
is better with me, Jane.’’ 

How much these two had to tell each other 
in one corner of the long, narrow room, white 
and bare, with the rows of low beds stretch- 
ing before their gaze, they only know. 

Hurd Knowlton would return to the front 
in afewdays. He had come up to Washing- 
ton to consult some of the officials there on 
business connected with the sick soldiers he 
had left behind. The head surgeon of the 
hospital was his friend, and had invited him 
to a visit through the building, and the gen- 
tleman had accepted the invitation, not know- 
ing that Jane was there. 

As for him, I have only to say the Night on 
the Rocks had been the dawn of a new wmorn- 
ing to Hurd Knowlton. He had lived his life 
bravely, manfully since then. Not alone in 
the army, but in quiet, lonely homes among 
the poor, the desolate, the sinning, his deede 
with eloquent tongues bore witness for him. 
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Every day Hurd Knowlton came to see Jane, 
until the time came for him to leave once 
more for the frout. Then he said: ‘Jane, 
you remember that question I asked you the 
last time we sat together on the veranda, and 
the June morning that smiled to me out of 
heaven grew suddenly dark ?’’ 

A warm life shone all over her face—a 
flicker of crimson in the cheeks. No ‘need 
that she should say she remembered; but 
she thought how heavily her life had borne 
down on her, how often her heart had ached 
since the dear old grandmother had died and 
the old home been broken up. The tears 
broke into her eyes. She could not see Hurd 
Knowlton then, but she heard his voice at her 
ear—‘‘ Jane, are you afraid to trust me now?’’ 

Both her hands groped for him, and he 
gathered them into his own. And so, carry- 
ing with him that treasure blessed above all 
upon earth, the love of a true woman’s heart, 
Hamilton went down once more ‘To the 
Front.’ 





MAN’S DISCONTENT. 


From the very discontent and fantastical- 
ness of his nature, man is apt to look back- 
ward at what he thinks the lost Paradise of 
another age. He affects to snuff the odor of 
its fruits and flowers, and, with a melancholy 
shaking of the head, sees, or thinks he sees, 
the flashing of the fiery swords that guard 
them; and then, in the restlessness of his 
heart, in the peevishness and discontent of 
his soul, he says all sorts of bitter things of 
the generation he has fallen amongst, and 
from the vanished glory of the past predicts 
increasing darkness for the future. Happily, 
the prophesying cannot be true; but then 
there is a sort of comfort in the waywardness 
of discontent—at times, a soothing music to 
the restlessness of the soul in the deep bass 
of hearty grumbling. 


—In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument of 
a weak mind than irresolution; to be unde- 
termined, where the case is so plain, and the 
necessity so urgent—to be always intending 
to live a new life, but never to find time to 
set about it; this is as if a man should put 
off eating, and drinking, and sleeping, from 
one day and night to another, till he is starved 
and destroyed. 





CANST THOU WEEP FOR ME? 
To Miss H, A. P., Columbia, Mo. 
BY A. B. RANDALL. 


And wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again ;. 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so, 
I would not give thy bosom pain.—Brnrox. 
Wuey all that I hold dear on earth 
Is fading from my sight, 
And I shall know my soul is winged 
For its eternal flight ; 
And all the sins that mar my lize, 
Like frightful ghosts appear, 
Will thy kind heart be filled with grief? 
Say, wilt thou shed one tear? 


Oh will you then forget my faults, 
And try some good to see? 

Oh tell me, will you thus reproach 
The love I’ve felt for thee? 

If with my dying breath I vow 
I’ve never loved but you, 

Say, will you then believe my heart 
Was ever warm and true? 


Relentless Time’s untiring scythe 
Is cutting short my years, 

And soon the dreaded hour will come, 
When Death himself appears ; 

My earth-bound soul will soon burst free 
The cords that bind it here, 

And then my friends, if friends I have, 
Will weep around my bier. 


And when the last sad hour has come, 
And darkness gathers round, 

How bright will seem each smile of thine— 
How dark each scornful frown! 

Each word of gentleness you 've said, 
Will then exert **= power, 

And your warm love will flood my heart, 
And sanctify that Lour. 


GREEN PINE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY EUGENIA. 


Greey pine of the South, when morning is flushing 
Its deep rosy light, thou shalt then be my shrine ; 
While I list to the song the wild dove is singing, 
And catch from its sweetness a feeling divine. 
I’ll wander beneath thee, when dewdrops are glowing 
In rainbows so fair—Nature’s bright pearly tears— 
And the birds and the blossoms together are waking, 
In fragrance and music that soothes while it cheers ; 
When the golden sunset of evening is dying, 
I*ll watch the last light as it fades on the sky, 
And list to the winds in thy green leaves sighing, 
An anthem seemed choired by spirits on Irigh. 
And when the bright stars I almost have worshipped, 
Are shedding on earth light, beauty, and love, 
Then I'll bow ‘neath thy dome with heartfelt devotion, 
And worship so truly my Father above. 
Green pine of the,South, I love you so dearly, 
For ye were God's temple, ere art reared a dome— 
Beneath thy tall boughs, unfettered by fashion, 
My mind soars aloft to heaven my home, 








TUBEROSES. 


BY O88 THIRD. 


“Dear love, return! the night is dark, 
No tiny glow worm lights his spark.— 
Dear love, | wait for'thee!” 

Turiune the heavy air with hurrying 
sweetness, that low voice breathed out the 
quaint old ballad, and then was silent, while 
a distant wood-thrush took up the echo, 
and the slow-dropping fountain seemed ac- 
companying the bird song with fairy chords. 
Overhead the grape-vine nestled, as south 
winds crept through its leaves, aud scattered 
gleams of moonlight crossed the shadows in 
the old arbor. What trysting plaee more fit 
for lovers? Silently they listened to the low 
sad notes of the lonely thrush, and the silver 
echo, and let an hour slip by unheeding. But 
Madge should have been entertaining name- 
rous callers at this hour, and Geordie’s Hor- 
ace groaned upon its shelf, dust-covered and 
forgotten. 

A quick foot on the long piazza, a sweep- 
ing skirt through the narrow garden walks, 
and, stopping at a respectful distance from 
arbor, a young damsel cried loudly :— 

‘* Madge Arnall, are you coming in to-night, 
or not? There are half a dozea stupids in 
the parlor who bid fair to stay till morning, 
unless they see you. Grandma will be out 
here and give you an eight hour lecture, if 
you don’t come straightway in.’? Losing 
breath, she paused and danced away to the 
beds where roses stood white showered, and 
the drooping lilies shivered, fading. 

**Don’t go, darling,’’ Geordie said, softly, 
that Madame Pry might not hear. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that I go to-morrow, and stay till the moon 
touches Round Top, at least.’’ 

And Madge started to go, but delaying for 
one more parting caress and word, waited 
until the moon sank behind the hill, and all 
the indignant callers were gone, and, rushing 
in out of breath, at last, met wrath and first 
instalments of the eight-hour lecture with 
outward seriousness, and inward laughter. 
For Geordie’s ring glittered on her white 
hand, and, with “‘ carissima mia’’ yet ringing 
in her ears, the most inharmonious scolding 
seemed sweet music. 

August days were hot and long, and amuse- 
ments flagged. No ome had energy for cro- 
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quet; riding in dust, like a small Sahara, 
was unthought of, and only lemonade and 
light literature sufficed. Shell Beach, sandy, 
rocky, ungetatable, mosquito haunted, and 
bird forsaken, was, nevertheless, for some in- 
explicable reason, considered a very stylish 
watering-place, and all snobs thereunto re- 
sorted, besides the small element of sense to 
which Madge Arnall belonged. 

This young damsel, instead of seeking some 
lonely farm-house, wherein to meditate and 
scent the daily ‘‘ boiled dinners’’ at her lei- 
sure, after the manner of heroines whose 
lovers depart to a far country—betook herself 
to Shell Beach, under the chapvronage of one 
Mrs. Smith. Truth compels me to add that 
she rode, walked, danced, and played croquet 
to an unlimited extent, and, being quite 
pretty, was considered quite a flirt imme- 
diately. 

Very wrong? I don’t kno® True, she 
rode with Harry Le Mar in the morning, play- 
ed chess with Sam Selden at noon, and danced 
with Will Clark half the evening; but pray 
what was Geordie Blake doing all these August 
nights? Cramming Greek and Latin for his 
private examination in September, while the 
midnight lamp burned steadily, and his face 
grew white with toil? 

By no means. September was four weeks 
off ; solemn professors yet delayed in country 
towns, or under hill shadows, and how could 
a fellow study when two pretty girls boarded 
in the same house, and hosts of company 
filled the large parlor, or plied croquet mal- 
lets on the lawn? 

It is not very strange that Geordie’s letters 
said not one word of Cora Willis, and spoke 
of Nettie Blake as his little cousin, or that 
Madge, in describing her ‘‘stupid, aimless 
life,” discreetly forgot Harry Le Mar. 

The thirteenth day of August came, sultry 
and damp beyond endurance, but the day ap- 
pointed for a grand hop at the large hotel, 
to which everybody must needs go. Madge 
had written entreaties to Geordie that he 
wouid appear for that night only, in spite of 
Greek professor, and the ides of September. 
Loving apologies came in return; ‘fon account 
of my studies, it would be wrong to leave 
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Kent now, darling, much as I desire to be 
with you. Old Stars would certainly condi- 
tion me.’’ 

Translated.—-Cora Willis would leave Kent 
in less than a week, and the flirtation was 
progressing too smoothly for interruption. 
Pretty though Nettie Blake was, she was 
small attraction wheu compared with Cora’s 
sparkling, brunette beauty. 

What would Madge have done, if the true 
reading of that hastily-written note had sud- 
denly been made legible ? 

Just what she did, through all that hot 
gray morning. Leaving Mrs. Smith tired and 
worried, planning a new dress to rise, Pheenix- 
like, from limp tarletane and draggied rib- 
bon, that her youngest hopeful might appear 
in beauty at night, Madge took possession of 
Jean Ingelow and Harry Le Mar, and ina 
shaded arbor spent the slow sleepy hours 
very much to her own satisfaction. 

After ‘‘requiescat in pace’’ came gossip 
without end; then discussion of the morn- 
ing’s letters. Suddenly, startling news broke 
in on the lazy languor which surrounded 
Madge. 

‘* Hal writes that Geordie Blake—you must 
know him? that tall student who spent the 
winter in your place’—is either engaged, or 
just going to be, to apretty girlupin Kent. I 
always wondered why Geordie wanted to do 
his cramming in that slow old place, when we 
fellows wanted him to come to Farmington 
and have a jolly time with us. Now it’s ac- 
counted for; he prefers lying in the shade 
and sporting with the tangles of what you may 
call hors’ hair, to Farmington boarding-schools 
or Shell Beach mosquitos.”’ 

Madge smiled sleepily, as she took up her 
dropped stitches, and wound a tiny skein of 
crimson wool; then— 

‘Who is the fortunate fair, Harry? I 
know Mr. Blake slightly, and am interested to 
learn the particulars.’’ 


For all her flirting—so called by outsiders— 
Madge had kept Harry at a decided distance 
hitherto, calling him always Mr. Le Mar. 
Her quietly spoken ‘‘ Harry’’ perfectly ‘eleo- 
trified him, and may be he didn’t mentally 
rave when Mrs. Smith tiptoed down the long 
walk from the hotel to find Madge and carry 
her off for a private consultation ! 

Do you suppose Madge rushed up to her 
room, where she walked back and forth in 
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direst agony for hours, with trailing robes 
and streaming hair? 

Not so. Brushing out her soft crimps, with 
dainty touch, she sought Mrs. Smith’s room, 
and assisted at a discussion of ways and 
means, of great length and tediousness, con- 
cluding only as the gong sounded for lunch. 

At eight o’clock she stood in the hall wait- 
ing for her escort, and lovking perfectly happy 
and lovely. Harry, contemplating her from 
the opposite doorway, was conscious of a 
cloud of floating white tarletane, with here 
and there scarlet or purple gleams, where 
trailing fuchsias, wound into the folds of her 
skirt, fastened tuberoses and dark leaves of 
ivy in their place. The stiff ungraceful water- 
fall, which she always wore under protest, was 
discarded, and her golden hair, softly misty 
in front, where the odorous tuberoses rested, 
was bound back with ivy, and fell in heavy 
fuchsia-tangled curls on her white shoulders. 

I confess it was rather strange that dress 
and strong suppressed emotion should have 
transformed a yellow-haired, gray-eyed, and 
‘‘rather pretty’’ school-girl into a perfectly 
beautiful little fairy, nevertheless the deed 
was done, and Harry Le Mar saw Madge ever 
after with glamoured vision. 

Well—they danced till they were both 
weary, and not even the ‘‘sweet Zamora’’ 
could tempt them longer. Leaving the crowd- 
ed hall, they walked slowly on the long 
piazza in the moonlight, and—‘‘it’s easy to 
tell what came next!’’ Very well, then, I 
won't tell you. 

Only a bulky packet directed to Geordie 
Blake, inclosing numerous long letters, left 
the hotel the next morning in the mail bags ; 
and the diamond had vanished from Madge’s 
hand, where blazed instead a chrysolite, Mrs. 
Le Mar’s last gift to her darling son. 

As might have been expected, the evening 
boat brought Geordie in a state of great indig- 
nation; arriving just in time to behold Madge 
alighting from the buggy wherein she had 
been driving frem Dan to Beersheba with 
Harry. 

She did have the grace to turn very white 
as Mr. Blake’s brown moustache appeared, 
and hastily pulled a glove over her left hand, 
as he advanced with great dignity and re- 
quested an interview. 

Then came the tug of war. Geordie sternly 
demanded an explanation. Madge indignantly 
referred him to Cora Willis. Comprehending 
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the whole thing, he denied the engagement 
with great wrath, ‘it was only a flirtation.’’ 
“‘Do you think I can tamely endure such 
flirtations, sir? No gentleman who is engaged 
to me will have the privilege of flirting with 
all his acquaintance while he is away from 
home.”’ 

**T don’t see what right you have to say 
one word about flirting,’’ retorted Geordie. 
‘Hal Guinness writes to me that you have 
flirted with Harry Le Mar until every one 
thinks you are engaged to him.”’ 

**T am,’’ she said coolly, very pale, but with 
steady glittering eyes fixed full on his face. 

That settled the question. With an indig- 
nant exclamation Geordie flung out of the 
room, and Madge tore the chrysolite from her 
finger, and sent it out of the nearest window. 

Harry, smoking and waiting for her to re- 
join him, saw something fall to the ground 
and lie glittering. What was his amazement 
to recognize his treasure thus cast away! In 
two minutes he was at the door, and entering 
found the silly child fainting in the most 
thorough manner. Camphor and hartshorn 
filled up the next five minutes; then Madge 
was sent straight to bed by fussy frightened 
Mrs. Smith. Of course the discreet matron 
was possessed of just sufficient wisdom to am- 
plify to Geordie on the subject when she met 
him, looking blacker than a thunder-cloud. 
Shrugging his shoulders he listened very im- 
patiently, and hastily excusing himself at 
length, started for the last boat. 

At seven the next morning Madge stood on 
the piazza waiting for Harry. In the night 
watches she had determined to be very mag- 
nanimous and tell him the whole story, se- 
cretly hoping that he would release her from 
what was already intolerable bondage. He 
did. In three words he returned her freedom, 
and left her with no parting word or look. 

And Madge rushed to her room and spent 
the morning in packing her trunks, and con- 
vincing Mrs. Smith that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to go home immediately in 
order to avoid a fit of sickness. Night saw 
her resting at home, while grandma sighed 
over her pallor, and concocted dread doses of 
**yarbs’’ and molasses. 

Never a word from Harry or Geordie, till 
late in the winter she learned that Harry had 
settled down with his six weeks’ bride in 
Rocbester. 





How stupid Goshen was that winter! and 
the summer was little better. Grandma being 
fully persuaded that typhoid and scarlet fever 
lurked unseen at every watering place, ob- 
jected decidedly to any more summer trips, 
and Madge was too tired and spiritless to urge 
the matter. So she stayed at home, and the 
hot, long days dragged on wearily enough. 

Miss Jones, a neighbor, called on her one 
hot August day, and she must needs go iuto 
the garden and see’every flower from hoily- 
hock to calla. Since early spring Madge had 
avoided the garden, but to-day there seemed 
no chance of retreat, and donning her hat she 
prepared to go the rounds. 

Miss Jones was in eestasy over every flower 
and vegetable from one fence to the other; 
her walk was very long, and it seemed like a 
perfect age before the gate closed upon her, 
bearing off in triumph a huge bunch of 
‘*blows.’’ , 

Madge went wearily back to the house. A 
branch of forgotten tuberoses lay on the par- 
lor table, and the air was heavy with their 
languid odor. How vividly it recalled the 
night, just one year ago, when the hateful 
flowers drooped and still heavily scented the 
hot air of the room where she lay weepipg all 
night. 

The flowers went out of the nearest window, 
and Madge threw herself on the sofa, hiding 
her face in the cushions, and cried like any 


baby. Her hair broke from its fastenings and - 


fell gloriously tangled over her shoulders, but 
she only hid her face still more, and sobbed 
on, like a tired heart-broken child. 

Suddenly strong arms lifted her; her head 
rested on Geordie’s shoulder, and soft kisses 
on her hot brow soothed her tears. Too 
tired for indignation or even surprise, she lay 


quietly in his arms, heedless of tangled hair 


and swollen eyelids. 

Didn’t grandma stare when, coming in to 
see why Madge wasn’t ready to read to her, 
she beheld the audacious intruder! Vague 
attempts at an explanation satisfied her that 
at least Madge had not quite lost her wits, and 
she retired contented, leaving the lovers to 
explanations and promises without ends 

‘**Geordie,’’ asked Mrs. Blake, one evening 
not long after, ‘‘ did you ever hear who Harry 
Le Mar married ?”’ 

Geordie looked straight into his wife’s gray 
eyes, and answered quietly, ‘‘Cora Wilkis.”’ 




















RALPH LESTER. 


BY R. A. G. 


**Now, Ralph Lester, are you not ashamed | 


of yourself! After all I have told you of Ella 
Worlie’s deceit and hypocrisy, to pay her such 
marked attention. It is really too bad of you. 
I’m of the opinion that you have lost every 
spark of common sense, providing you ever 
had any!’’ and with this rather withering 
climax, the young lady terminated her lec- 
ture, and reseated herself in the chair from 
which she had arisen in the warmth of her 
argument. ; 

Very handsome she looked, certainly! 
with the deep, warm flush of excitement on 
her cheeks, and her dark eyes flashing; and 
although the cherry lips were drawn into a 
pout that made all the dimples about the 
mouth recede before it, still, the effect was 
not decidedly unbecoming. 

‘Now, sir, am I to understand that you are 
in earnest in all this flirtation??? and the 
severe, penetrating look the youthful monitor 
wore would have done very well for the judge 
of a criminal court. 

The object of her indignation, however, 
bore it very manfully. He stood opposite 
her, leaning upon the marble mantle, and 
looking down into the flushed, troubled coun- 
tenance, with an expression of amusement. 

“Why, little sister,’’ he said, ‘‘ there’s no 
cause for alarm. I hav’n’t committed myself 
yet. I admire Miss Worlie very much, it is 
true. 
tion, and her accomplishments are of a high 
order. I should think she has excellent 
qualities of mind.’’ ‘ 

“ Nonsense !’’ and Kitty Lester, in her im- 
patience, dropped several stitches of the gray 
mitten she was knitting, a pair designed for 
a certain young gentleman of her acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘That shows tke accuracy with which 
you men, who think yourselves so discriminat- 
ing, read characters. Ah, Ralph, you hav’n’t 
been behind the scenes. Throughout all our 
schoolgirl interdburse, Ella Worlie has been 
distinguished by deceit and treachery. She 
delighted in practising malicious tricks upon 
teachers and scholars alike, knowing herself 
to be secure, as, through her art, she usually 
escaped detection. Though if directly accused 
she would not scruple to utter a falsehood.” 


She is very entertaining in conversa- ° 





**But this was when she was a girl,’’ Ralph 
said, in a remonstrating tone. 

‘*Yes, and in her young ladyhood she has 
oftem by wilfully misrepresenting cireum- 
stances, estranged dear friends. This I know 
from my own and others’ experience. There ’s 
Madge Churchill wouldn’t + eak to me for 
six months, and when I fir ily provoked an 
explanation, it came out that Miss Worlie had 
told her some story, purporting to have come 
from me, which was not flattering to Madge, 
and which you may believe I never said. 
Then, you know, I used to visit there; and 
after hearing her disrespectful, unfeeling 
words to her fond, old mother, you will net 
wonder I am so far from enthusiastic.’’ 

Ralph looked grave. Too frank and free 
from art himself, he could nct discern it in 
others ; hence he had seen in Miss Worlie only 
a witty, brilliant, accomplished girl, altogether 
a very engaging companion. But Kitty with 
womanly shrewdness read the gay lady’s mind 
rightly. 

She noticed her brother’s grave look, but 
by no means regretting that her lecture was 
impressive, watched him slily from under her 
long black lashes, but prudently forbore to 
follow up her advantage by bringing forward 
any more convincing proofs. 

‘*T declare, Ralph, you have fallen into a 
brown study,’’ she said a few minutes later, 
as her brother continued gazing abstractedly 
out of the window. ‘‘A penny for your 
thoughts; is it a bargain? Now, Ralph,’’ she 
continued frankly, as he did not reply, ‘‘you 
are not offended with me, surely? Have, I 
abused the right of free speech ?’’ ” 

Ralph put on a look of mock dolefulness. 
‘*It’s very doubtful if there ’s another poor, 
old bachelor (Ralph was twenty-three last 
birthday) so remorselessly lectured out of the 
army. The probability is I shall sooa be 
driven to enlist.’’ 

Kitty laughed gayly. ‘‘ThenI shall com- 
mit my sermons to paper and send by ex- 
press. Of course you ’ll think it’s a commis- 
sion coming. By the way, are you gving 
down street soon ?”’ 

“Yes, directly.’’ 

‘*Then I have an errand for you. Do you 
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feel equal to the task of matching this ribbon 
forme? It is for my new dress. Go to Ma- 
dam Arnold’s, and’ be sure to get the exact 
shade of dove color. Don’t for anything get 
stone color, or drab.’’ 

‘‘Nor subdued mouse,’’ suggested Ralph 
humbly. 

Kitty frowned reprovingly. ‘‘ And tell Miss 
Loring, the assistant, to have my hat sent 
home before Sunday, if possible. I would go 
myself, but I couldn’t wear my horrid old 
hat, you know. Now, are you listening to 
me ?”? 

‘* Yes, intently,’’ answered Ralph, with a 
look of patient resignation, as he stood hat in 
hand; ‘‘is that all?’’ 

** Yes, all for the present ;’’ and Kitty fol- 
lowed her brother through the hall to the 
front door, and nodded to him as he passed 
down the street. There was a queer little 
smile on her lips as she watched him, which 
deepened into a burst of merriment as she 
closed the door and returned to the parior. 

Assuredly, Ralph would have been sur- 
prised had he seen her then. Throwing her- 
self upon the sofa, she remained for several 
moments in a paroxysm of by no means silent 
laughter; and then by way of composing her- 
self, probably, started up and went waltzing 
through the room. 

The little slippered feet tripped swiftly and 
lightly down the long parlor, and ir and out 
among the roses of the Brussels carpet. 

**Oh, dear, dear!’’ she finally gasped, sink- 
ingintoachair. ‘‘I might have spared Ralph 
my Caudle lecture, poor fellow. If he isn’t 
trapped now, I’m mistaken. Let him once see 
Maud Loring and I’ll wager my new hat it 
won’t be the last time. I don’t want Ella 
Worlie for a sister. But my little flower 
there in the milliner’s shop, yes, sure as—’’ 
here Kitty took up her knitting, and her 
thoughts took another direction, very natu- 
rally in connection with her work. 


Ralph Lester entered the milliner’s shop in 
order to execute his sister’s commission be- 
fore it should escape his mind—such a trivial 
affair, yon know, compared to the weighty 
subjects which are supposed to occupy the 
minds of men. 

As he quietly closed the door, the sound of 
voices met his ear coming from an adjoining 
room, the glass door of which was partly 


open. 
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‘*Miss Chester,’’ said the bland voice, and 
Ralph paused at the sound, ‘‘ you really must 
give me the benefit of your good taste in this 
selection; I am quite at a loss. This cluster 
of tuberoses I think exquisite. So is this 
spray of orange buds and ilowers, but it is, of 
course, more suitable for a bridal hat. 

**You had better secure it then at once, 
Miss Worlie,”’ said her companion laughingly. 
‘*From all reports you will require it before 
the season is over, together with white kids, 
lace veils, etc. ete.’’ 

** Allin good time,’’ rejoined Miss Worlie, 
carelessly, ‘‘ unless it should be before War- 
ren opens his spring silks.’’ 

**T have heard that Mr. Lester was a young 
man of unexceptionable character, and fine 
talents. I think it is quite a conquest, my 
dear.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, good-tempered, and easily man- 
aged,’’ said Miss Worlie indifferently, adding, 
in an enthusiastic tone, ‘‘and such a splen- 
did mansion; and the grounds all so stylish; 
and then the conservatory! Well, Miss Lor- 
ing (in quite a different tone), ‘‘you have 
kept us waiting unaccountably. Madame Ar- 
nold said you would be here in ten minutes. 
However, we ’ll let it pass. Have you finished 
my opera cap f’’ 

The person addressed, who had entered a 
side door, stood in range of Ralph Lester’s 
vision; a slender, childish figure, dressed 
in gray. Her bright chestnut hair parted 
over a broad white forehead, and falling in 
curls upon her shoulders, giving occasional 
glimpses of a little white linen collar. Her 


.eyes were of a violet hue, shaded by long 


lashes. Her small white hands were well 
fitted for her delicate work. There was a 
quiet air of refinement and elegance ia her 
appearance. 

‘* You will please excuse me, Miss Worlie,”’ 
she said in a gentle, but firm voice. ‘‘I was 
too much indisposed yesterday to finish it. I 
think I can easily do it to-day.”’ 

‘It is really too aggravating to be at the 
beck of a milliner’s girl. Oh, Miss Chester, 
isn’t that silver wheat lovely! Madam Arnold 
has such superior taste.’’ Relph Lester saw 
the crimson flush that overspread the fair 
face of the young girl so scornfully treated, 
as she quietly walked away. 

Ralph had listened in a maze of bewildered 
feeling, too entirely spellbound tomove. And 
now, as the conversation changed, and the 








RALPH 


LESTER. 





little figure vanished, which had held a spell 
of enchantment over him, he began to feel a 
sense of conviction at his unworthy position 
. of listener. 

Taking advantage of the iadies’ renewed 
expression of ecstasy over the flowers, he 
opened the door softly and stole out, his sis- 
ter’s commission being too far in the back- 
ground of his thoughts to be of any conse- 
quence. 

He did not, as he had intended, stroll down 
the street, but walked quickly home, his 
mind occupied with mingled feelings of mor- 
tification at the conversation he had heard, 
and admiration of the lovely girl he had seen. 

‘*Easily managed, indeed!’’ he muttered 
indignantly as he reached home and ran up 
the marble steps. He strode into the parlor 
where his sister was still knitting. 

‘*Kitty,’? he said abruptly, ‘‘who is that 
beautiful young lady at Madam Arnold’s?’’ 
It was plain that all feeling of discomfiture 
was forgotten in admiration. 

Kitty looked up with sparkling eyes. 
looked to the little schemer like success. 
‘‘She is a particular friend of mine. 

name is Maud Loring.’’ 

‘*Tell me all about her,’’ said Raiph, seat- 
ing himself. 

‘* Well, then, she is all alone in the world. 
She has been at Madam Arnold’s for three 
years, and all the time you have been travel- 
ling in Europe I have been acquainted with 
her. Madam owes much of her success to 
Maud’s good taste in selecting ribbons, flow- 
ers, &c., and in trimming, though she would 
never acknowledge it. But Maud is one 
among a thousand. To be sure, her accom- 
plishments are not of so high an order as Miss 
Worlie’s—.”’ 

** That for Miss Worlie!’’ said Ralph, snap- 
ping his fingers impatiently. 

‘*Oh, very well,’’ replied Kitty demurely. 
‘There ’s nothing more that I need to say. 
If you want any more questions answered, 
you had better put them to HER.”’ 

Ralph blushed, and looked as awkward as 
men usually do under such circumstances. 

‘* But did you do my errand, sir ?’’ 

** Not exactly,’’ said Ralph, and then came 
out his adventure. 

**T am glad you had an opportunity of judg- 


This 


Her 


ing Miss Worlie’s depth of character, and I - 


was right, wasn’t I?’’ said Kitty, triumph- 
antly. 
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In the little workroom at Madam Arnold’s 
sat a group of young girls at their work. 
Maud was seated at the head of the table. 
The bright sunlight touched her fair hair with 
gold. The little skilful fingers were busy with 
delicate gauze and ribbons. Upon the table 
before her was a box of artificials which might 
have been mistaken for a flower-bed. But 
their beauty paled before the superb bouquet 
of natural flowers which stood in a vase at 
their side. To these silent comforters Maud 
often turned. They seemed to answer her 
loving looks with mute eloquence. Their 
perfume was about her like the ‘‘ breath of 
the angels.’’ 

Her companions—ever glad of any incident, 
however trifling, to relieve the monotony of 
their toil—did not fail to question her mis- 
chievously about the bouquet. 

‘* Why, Maud, what a fine garden you must 
have,’’ said one; ‘‘or are these house plants ? 
Do tell us, or we shall die of curiosity ;’’ and 
thus they chattered, while Maud’s fair cheek 
was tinged with blushes. 

Suddenly there came a light rap at the 
door, which, without an instant’s delay, was 
unceremonious!y pushed open, and Kitty 
Lester entered, her face beaming with all the 
complacency induced by the consciousness of 
a very becoming new hat. 

With a good-humored how-do-you-do to the 
rest, she stepped forward _and gave Maud a 
hearty kiss. Her eye fell boon the flowers as 
she did so, and she recognized at a glance 
her own pets of the conservatory. ‘‘ Ralph 
has been before me,’’ she thought. 

Maud arose and placed a chair for her 
friend, her face reflecting the sunshine which 
Kitty never failed to diffuse by her manner. 

**T couldn’t stop, possibly,’’ was her reply 
to Maud’s invitation to be seated. ‘‘I’ve 
just had a conference with Madam Arnold, 
and I am authorized to take you home with 
me for a few days. You need rest, and must 
have it, as I have convinced Madam,’’ and 
leaving Maud to recover from her surprise, 
Kitty turned to the other girls. ‘‘I further 
appoint Miss Mills First Lieutenant of this 
Corps,’’ she said, in a tone of mock dignity, 
addressing herself to the eldest of the group. 
**It is to be hoped you will perform your du- 
ties faithfully, Miss Lieutenant, although I 
should not enjoin strict discipline. Until fur- 
ther orders from headquarters you will retain 
command in the field,’’ and, gravely taking 
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the hand of the laughing girl, she formally 
led her to Maud’s vacant seat, and there in- 
stalled her. 

Turning from the amused group she drew 
Maud’s arm through her own, and the two 
disappeared through a side door leading into 
a little room which had been the young mil- 
liner’s home for more than three years. 

It was the work of but a few moments to 
array the bewildered girl in her most becoming 
dress, and then, throwing on her light mantle 
and tying her plain bonnet, she was escorted 
by Kitty to the carriage which had been wait- 
ing at the door. 

It was a week of great enjoyment which 
Maud spent, and, at its close, it came to pass 
that Miss Mills was informed that she might 
retain command as “First Lieutenant of the 
Corps.”’ 

Madam Arnold thought it a very scanda- 
lous proceeding, as she thereby lost a most 
efficient assistant; but Maud’s successor is 
rapidly gaining in her good opinion, and fills 
her position very acceptably. 

And, certainly, if it was Madam’s loss, it 
was Ralph’s gain. 





GOLDEN MAXIMS FOR FAMILIES. 


Health must be regarded. 

This demands the first attention and un- 
ceasing regard. The laws of health must be 
observed, and thode wise and efficient means 
must be uniformly. employed, by which, in 
connection with the Divine blessing, the 
health of the various members of the family 
may be secured. It is deeply to be regretted 
that so many families disregard the laws of 
health: we cannot wonder that illness so often 
prevails—that death so prematurely ensues. 

Education must be earnestly attended to. 

The mind must be early cultivated; ac- 
quisitions, varied and important, must be 
continually gained. The faculties must be 
wisely and vigorously disciplined: not only 
from the consideration of the happiness which 
will be secured, and the true respectability 
which will be attained, but from the convic- 
tion that, at the present period, a good sound 
education will be essential to the members of 
our households in future life—that they will 
be worth comparatively nothing without it. 

Amiable tempers must be cherished. 

The kindly dispositions in our families are 
not only desirable, but indispensable ; there 





is no domestic happiness’ without them. One 
must be bland, courteous, and amiable to 
another. The law of kindness must be the 
rule—governing, moulding, harmonizing the 
family. There must be nothing hard, stern, 
or unyielding; but mutual concessions, mu- 
tual tenderness, mutual love. 

Industrious habits must be formed. 

Nothing is more essential. Unless active 
habits are cultivated, and cultivated from 
principle, no progress can be made in any- 
thing that is valuable; no respectability, in- 
tellectual, social, or moral, can be gained ; no 
confidence on the part of others can be real- 
ized; no blessing from heaven can be vouch- 
safed. Indolent, apathetic families, habitu- 
ally sluggish, and indisposed to labor, are 
ignorant, unhappy, immoral. 

Mutual confidence must be reposed. 

There must. be no shyness of each other. 
There must be no jealousy, no undue caution, 
no distrust. If these feelings be manifested 
in the family circle, there will be no comfort ; 
there will be a canker-worm at the root of 
domestic love and happiness; and this want of 
confidence will increase, until everything that 
is petulant and malicious will be discovered. 

A continual desire for domestic tranquillity 
must be cherished. 

What can be more desirable than peace in 
our dwellings? that peace which is the result 
of love—which springs from mutual respect 
and forbearance—which is associated with 
principle—which is the consequence of the 
fear of God—which is identified with filial and 
unwavering trust in him. A tranquil, happy 
home is the very emblem of Heaven. 
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TO PAMELA. 
BY R.L. B. 


Tue Day is fast asleep, 
Locked in the arms of Night-- 
The frosty blades of grass 
Gleam in the moon's sad light. 
The heaped logs on my hearth 
Throw leaping light around— 
Like ghouls, upon my wall, 
Dark shadows flit and bound. 


Among the glowing coals, 
Fawiliar forms I trace ; 
And there, as on my heart, 
I see, dear friend, thy face. 
And thus ’mid hours of gloom. 
"Mid life’s dull, wintry night,’ 
Thine image will be framed 
In beauty, warmth, and light. 














NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. 


BONNETS, APRONS, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Fall bonnet of gray velvet trimmed 
with a scarlet bird, with a long gray tail. The 
Fig. 1. 


bonnet is lined with scarlet velvet, and fin- 
ished ‘on the front by crystal pendants. 
Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Child’s sack of thick white cloth. 
Thy points are bound with bright blue velvet, 
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finished with a crystal gimp. The hood is 
lined with blue satin, and laced with blue 
cords and tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Paletét for a little girl. Our model 
is of white cloth, bound with scarlet velvet, 
headed bya crystal gimp. The hood is orna- 
mented with scarlet velvet, and three tassels. 


Fig. 3. 





Gray or dark cloth made up in the same style, 
and trimmed with velvet or braid to match, 
would be very pretty, and more serviceable. 
Fig. 4.—Walking suit for a little boy. The 
dress is of steel-colored poplin, gored tightly, 


Fig. 4. 





and trimmed with applications of garnet vel- 
vet, edged with a narrow black silk and jet 
cord. 
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Fig. 5. 








edge is finished by a row of white Cluny in- 


Fig. 5.—Black silk apron, tastefully trim- | 
serting, and the pockets are formed of Cluny 


med with black velvet arranged in loops and 
caught to the apron by a pearl star. The and velvet. 4 
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Fig. 6.—Apron of black silk trimmed with 
graduated bands of the same piped with gold- 
colored silk, and ornamented with large jet 
beads. The apron is caught to the band by 
two large doable box plaits, and the pockets 
are composed of three straps pip. ! ‘vith gold 
color, and ornamented with jet. 

Fig. 7.—A section of a fancy belt formed of 
black silk, ornamented with narrow black 


Fig. 7. 





velvet studded with seed bugles. Each point 
is finished with a large jet and silk orna- 
ment. 

Fig. 8.--Rosette formed of silk dotted with 
beads. 't is intended to finish a fancy waist- 
band. 

Fig. 8. 





Fig. 9.—Trimming for dresses, etc. This 
trimming is of the same material as the dress, 
and should be lined with stiff net or muslin. 





Fig. 9. 





The binding may be of satin or velvet. The 
leaves have one small plait in the centre. 
Fig. 10. 





Fig. 16.—Waistband formed of silk belting, 
crossed with black velvet dotted with beads. 





EMERY CUSHION, 
FOR TAKING THE RUST OFF NEEDLES. 

Materials.—Blue silk, some silver thread, fine pack- 
thread, calico, blue satin ribbon five-eighths of an inch 
wide, iron file-dust. 

Tus emery cushion is useful, elegant, and 
easily worked. Cut 8 parts in calico, of the 
shape of the divisions of the cushion, as seen 
in Fig. 2; sew them together, but do not com- 
plete the last seam entirely ; fill the ball first 
with iron file-dust, and then only complete 
the seam. Cover the cushion over each seam 
with fine pack-thread, tightly drawn down, 
fasten it well, and then begin to work the 
covering of the cushion with blue silk and 
silver thread. Begin at the place where the 
pieces of pack-thread meet, and where the 
silver thread must also be fastened, and work 
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in rounds; wind the blue silk round the sil- TRAVELLING SHOE-BAG. 
ver thread, draw it out ‘rom underneath the 





pack-thread, then wind the silk once more 
round the latter and round the silver thread, 
as shown in Fig. 2. When half the cushion 


Fig. 2. 





Covering of Emery Cushion. 


is completed, leave off, and begin the cover- 
ing at the opposite side, in the centre, where 
the pieces of pack-thread meet. When com- 
pleted, trim the cushion in the middle with 
blue satin plaited ribbon. Make on one side 
of the cushion four small loops ; on the other, 
one loop, 44 inches long, with the same satin 
ribbon. With the latter loop the cushion is 
meant to be hung up. 

















WORK 


DEPARTMENT. 
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Tis very convenient article is made of 
brown lineu, bound with scarlet braid. The 
arrangement of the pockets for the shoes can 
be seen in our illustration. Fig. 2 shows the 
travelling shoe bag closed. 





WATCH-POCKET.—BEADWORK. 


Materials.—White crystal beads, round pearl beads of 
two sizes, fine white flower wire—silver wire—a small 
piece of card-board, colored satin or velvet, a little wad- 
ding. 


Ovr illustration represents the watch-pocket 
in a reduced size. Its greatest height is six 
inches, and it measures three inches at the 
broadest part. 

Cover one side—the front—of the card-board 
with a little wadding, and both sides with 
colored silk or velvet. The beadwork is a 
kindof little chain-work of crystal bead rings 
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looped together, ornamented with pearl beads, 
and joined together with crystal bead loops. 
The pocket-like part has three such lines 
worked with two wire ends. The undermost 
line requires seven rings ornamented with 
pearl beads, the second eleven, and the upper- 
most thirteen. Begin each line with eighteen 
crystal beads, join them in a ring so that the 
two wire ends run in opposite directions 
through two beads. For each of the follow- 
ing rings put on nine beads upon one of the 


wire ends, upon the other seven, and close in 
aring as at the first. At the closing of a 
finished chain line make use of one of the 
wire ends to put on the pearl beads as shown 
in the design. The outer bead loop, and the 
upper and under of the three chaindines con- 
tain eighteen beads. The circumference of 
the pocket at the widest part is four inches, 
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the top two inches. The outer trimming is 
composed of similar bead rings, which, how- 
ever, are larger, and ornamented with larger 
pearl beads and larger loops. The first ring 
requires thirty beads; and after having closed 
this as before, put sixteen beads on one of 
the wire ends, and fourteen on the other, 
fastening in the same manner. Continue this 
until there are twenty-five rings. The outer 
bead loop requires twenty-four beads. 

Finish by jcining the pocket part to the 
card-board at a little distance from the outer 
edge, close to that put on the trimming as 
neatly as possible, that the stitches may not 
show. The ends of the latter meet at the 
upper point of the card-board. Then make 
the loop with the ends of the wire according 
to design. For hanging up the watch, take 
a white hook, and ornament it with crystal 
beads. 





CORFU LACE ANTIMACASSAR. 
| (See engraving, page 387.) 
THE SQUARES. 


The Centre Star. Fill the shuttle, and com- 
mencing a loop, work 1 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double alternately, 12, times); draw 
close ; join the cotton to the Ist pearl loop. 

The Ovals. Commence a loop close to the 
joining, work 6 double, 1 pearl, 6 double; 
draw close, then join to the next pearl of the 
centre, thus :— 

Put the pin into the peari to be attached, 
and bring the cotton through in a loop as 
usual; keep the joining loop in the front of 
the oval, and with the pin bring it through 
the space in the centre of the oval to the 
back, then pass the shuttle through this loop 
and draw it close. 

Work 11 ovals more the same, joining as 
before to a pearl of the centre. When the 12 
ovals are made, keep the cotton at the back, 
and join to the pearl of the Ist oval. 

1st Rosette. Commence a loop, work 4 dou- 
ble, then (1 pearl and 2 double alternately, 9 
times); draw close. Make a joining, thus— 
Keep the cotton at the back of the rosette, 
and putting the pin into the last pearl but 
two of it, bring the cotton through in a loop; 
put the pin into the pearl of the next oval, 
bringing the loop of cotton through it, then 
pass the shuttle through this joining loop and 
draw it close. This leaves 6 loops at the top 
and-2 at the lower part. 





2d. Commence a loop, work 2 double, join 
to the next pearl of the rosette; 2 double, 
then (1 pearl and 2 double, 9 times); draw 
close. Make a joining as before to the next 
oval. 

Work 10 rosettes more as the last, joining 
the same aftereach. When finished, sew the 
last pearl to the Ist rosette, and fasten off. 


THE BORDER. 


1st Rosette. Commence a loop, work 4 dov- 
ble, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; 
draw close. Keep the cotton at the back, and 
missing the last 3 pearls join tothe 4th pearl, 
which leaves 6 pearls on the other side. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next pearl of the last rosette, 2 double, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; draw close, 
and join to the 4th pearl as before. 

3d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next pearl; 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 
10 times) ; draw close; and as this is for the 
corner, the joining is not required. 

4th. Work as the 2d rosette, joining to the 
last pearl of the 3d rosette, and after it is 
made joining to the 4th pearl as before. 

5th and 6th. Work them both as the 2d ro- 
sette, always joining to the 4th pearl. 

When the six rosettes are made leave this 
part of the border unfinished, and, filling an- 
other shuttle, work one of the corners. 


THE CORNER. 

1st Oval. Commence a loop, leaving an end 
of about one yard; work 4 double, take the 
star and join to the centre pearl of one of the 
rosettes of it; then 4 double, draweclose. 
Take the end of cotton in the right hand, 
holding the shuttle cotton in the left for a 
straight thread, make 5 single stitches, then 
take the shuttle again. 

2d. Commence, work 4 double, join to the 
centre pearl of the next rosette, 4 double; 
draw close; take the end of cotton as before 
and make 3 single stitches; then take the 
shuttle again. 

3d. Commence, work 4 double, take the Ist 
rosette of the border and join to the centre 
loop of the 3 pearls on the lower side of it ; 
then 4 double, draw close; make 5 single as 
before. 

4th. Commence, work 5 double, join to the 
centre pearl of the 2d rosette of the border; 
4 double, join to the centre pearl of the 4th 
rosette, 5 double, draw close; make 5 single 
as before. 
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5th. Commence, work 4 double, join to the 
5th rosette, 4 double, draw close; then 3 
single as before; and to make it round, draw 
the end of cotton tight, pass it into the centre 
of the lst oval; then place the two ends to- 
gether, knot them firmly and cut them off. 

Return to the border, and to make the dot, 
reverse the work so that the star is at the top. 

The Dot. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
join to the centre of the next rosette of the 
star, 2 double, draw close; join to the same 
pearl of the border as before. Reverse the 
work. 

Make the 7th, 8th, and 9th rosettes, the 
same as the 2d rosette of the border; and 
commencing again at the 3d rosette, repeat 
the direction until the four sides are worked ; 
fasten off. 

In repeating the corner pattern, the Ist 
joining must be made to the 2d rosette of the 
star, counting from the right side of the dot. 
Make as many squares as are required. 


KNOTTING FOR THE JOINING. 


First Square. Fill the shuttle, and join the 
end of cotton to the last pearl but two of one 
of the corner rosettes, using No. 2 cotton, if 
the tatting is worked with that number; but 
if finer, then use No. 4. 

1st Loop. Make 4 knots as directed, then 
join as usual to the centre pearl of the next 
rosette. Work 5 loops more the same, joining 
after each; then make a7th loop, joining to 
the 3d pearl of the corner rosette ; and for the 
8th loop, make 6 knots and join to the last 





pearl but two of the same rosette. Repeat 
from the 1st loop all round, and fasten off. 

Second Square. Work as the last square to 
the end of the 7th loop, then for the 8th loop. 
Make 4 knots; take a corner loop of the Ist 
square and join to it, placing the joining be- 
tween the last knots but two of the 6 knots, 
which will leave the 4 knots to the left ; then 
make 2 knots and join to the last pearl but 
two of the rosette. 9th Loop. Make 2 knots, 
join to the centre of the opposite loop ; make 
2 knots, and join to the centre of the next ro- 
sette. Work 6 loops more as the last; make 
2 knots, and join between the 2d and 3d knots 
of the opposite loop; make 4 knots, and join 
to the last pear! but two. Finish the round 
as the Ist square. 

Repeat this knotting until all the squares 
are attached. 

In working the 6 knots of the corner loop, 
where 4 squares meet, a joining should be 
made after every two knots. 


The ‘‘Greek Lace Trimming,’’ which will 
appear next month, is arranged to correspond 
with this design, every square being the size 
of two scallops. It should be joined with the 
knotting. 

This AntmacassaR can be worked in colors, 
using pink and white 12-thread crochet cot- 
ton; or, if required finer, cotton No. 10. 

Commence with pink, and work to the end 
of the ovals; then, with white, make the ro- 
settes. The border and corner should be 
pink, and the knotted joining white. 





EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 




















To be executed with silk or floss thread. 
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GLOVE SACHET. centre are formed of cerise-colored ribbon 

edged with chenille on one side and gathered 

Materials,—Card-board ; white and cerise-colored glacé h The sh f the fl il 
silk; ribbon of the same color, one-third of an inch on the other. e shape of the beige 18 0 

wide; fine chenille of several shades of red and green; | tained by drawing in the gathers tightly ; one 

pearl beads. large pearl bead with small steel ones round 





This elegant sachet is formed of two pieces 
of card-board of the shape of the pattern. 
The under-part is covered on both sides with 
cerise-colored silk, and quilted on the upper 
side. The upper part is covered with cerise- 
colored silk, and quilted on the under side, 
and covered with white silk embroidered in 
chenille on the outside ; both parts are edged 
round with a narrow quilling of cerise-colored 
ribbon. ; . 523 ‘ ; 

The rosebuds are embroidered upon the Fastening of Glove Sachet. 
white silk in several shades of red and green it is placed in the centre of each flower. The 
chenille. The flowers of the wreath in the | foliage is worked with green chenille. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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Receipts, €e, 


ON THE CURING OF HAMS AND BACON, 


Tue general plan of curing hams and bacon may be do 
scribed as follows: “ For each ham of twelve pounds 
weight, two pounds of common salt, two ounces of salt- 
petre, quarter of a pound of bay salt, and a quarter of a 
peund of coarse sugar. The hams to be well rubbed with 
this mixture, which must be in the finest powder. It is 
always the best plan to get a man to rub the meat, asa 
woman's hand is hardly heavy enough to do it effectually ; 
they are then placed in a deep pan, and a wineglass of 
vinegar is added. They should be turned each day; and 
for the first three or four should be well rubbed with the 
brine. After that time it will be sufficient, with a wooden 
or iron spoon, to well ladle it over the meat. They should 
remain three weeks in the pickle. When removed from 
it they must be well wiped, smoked with wood smoke for 
three weeks, and finally put in brown paper bags.”’ 

When we take into consideration the fact that the pre- 
servaiive action of salt is chiefly due to its removing a 
very large portion of the juices of the flesh, it is obvious 
that there is a great amount of unnecessary labor in the 
plans generally followed, more especially if the same re- 
sult can be obtained in a different manner. Some years 
since we met with the following directions for salting, 
which appeared so very superior to those generally given, 
that we at once put them on trial, and found, as we fully 
expected, that the result was most satisfactory. They are 
as follows: Our method, and it is guaranteed by invari- 
able success in producing the finest bacon and hams for 
some years, without a single failure, is very different. 
On the ground (assumed) that the action of the curing 
material is to withdraw from the meat, before putrefac- 
tion begins, a portion of its juices, and to put the rest in 
such condition as to prevent, for a long time, the begin- 
ning of that process, otherwise natural to all meat, the 
meat is placed, while perfectly fresh, upon a stone slab, 
and covered with a thin Jayerof brown sugar. Aftertwo 
days this is wiped off, and a thin layer of warm dry salt 
applied to the whole surface. Very little saltpetre is 
used. The meat is then turned every day, and all moist 
salt removed, and dry salt substituted, and the slab kept, 
all through the curing, as dry as it may be. The meat is 
never rubbed, or should the hand touch it, as in the turn- 
ing, it may be handled with a dry cloth. In fourteen 
days, by this method, the bacon of a pig of 200 pounds 
will be fully cured, and the hams in three weeks to a 
month. When cured, they are wiped perfectly clean and 
dry, so as to remove every particle of salt from the sur- 
face, and carefully sprinkled with dry flour. If then put 
into cluse linen bags, and hung upin a dry place, both 
hams and bacon keep perfectly sound and good for at 
least twelve months. The rapid and regular removal of 
ail salt once saturated with the outflowiug juices, and its 
replacement with dry salt, appears to adjust the curative 
power of the sait to the demands of different parts of the 
meat, and, by removing at once what might else deeom- 
pose, and what cannot be supposed to be of any further 
value, to expedite the process. The rubbing we deem 
large and needless addition to the necessary labor. Being 
heated, the salt acts instantly and rapidly upon the outer 
parts of the meat, and thus secures a perfect commence- 
ment of the curing. And the slab (in lieu of the hollow 
pan), especially if sloped to a receptacle for any escaping 
liauid, insures, if the meat be turned daily, as much dry- 








ness as is practicable. Our plan has, at least, the advan- 
tage of keeping “‘hands off,’’ and dispensing with all 
hard work. We strongly recommend a trial of this pro- 
cess to all home curers of hams and bacon. G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Economical Vea. Sevp.—Boil a bit of veal that will 
make a fricassee, pie, or hash ; when tender, take out the 
meat, and slip out the bones ; put them back in the kettle, 
and boil gently two hours; then strain the liquor, and let 
it remain until next day; when wanted, take off the fat, 
put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, an onion, 
a half teacupful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour mjxed in 
water, dry bread, and potatoes. 

Brown Catcken Sovup.—Cut up a nicely-dressed chick- 
en; put it in the pot with water to cover it, which must 
be measured, and half as much more added to it before the 
soup is dished. Keep it covered tight, boiling slowly, 
aud take off the fatas fast as it rises. When the chicken 
is tender, take it from the pot and mince it very fine; sea- 
son it to the taste, and brown it with butter in a dripping 
pan. When brown, put it back in the pot. Brown to- 
gether butter and flour, and make rich gravy, by adding 
a pint of the soup; stir this in the soup, and season it 
with a little pepper, salt,“and butter. Be careful the 
chopped chicken does not settle, and burn on the pot. It 
will be well to turn a small plate on the bottom of the 
kettle to prevent this. Toast bread quite brown and dry, 
but do not burn it, and lay the toast in the tureen, and 
serve it with the soup; stir the chicken through it, and 
pour it in the tureen. 

Greex Mint Savce.—The French use this for boiled 
lamb. It is made by putting green mint, chopped fine, 
and parsley, in vinegar. 

Ginter Savce.—Take the livers, lights, gizzards, and 
hearts from fowls. Boil very tender, and chop them fine. 
Make a nice thin drawn-butter, and stir them in; or boil 
and chop them, and use the water in which they were 
boiled ; season with butter, pepper, and salt; beat up the 
yelks of two eggs, add them, and keep the sauce stirring 
until it thickens. This sauce is best for roast fowls, 

Fisn Curiets.—Take steaks of any large fish ; dip them 
in egg and bread-crums, season with pepper and saJjt, and 
fry slowly until done a nice brown. 

Vea ForcemeatT.—Take of undressed lean veal, freed 
from skin and sinews, one pound, as much beef or veal 
suet, and the same quantity of bread-crums; chop fine 
two drachms of parsley ; of lemcu-peel, sweet herbs, and 
onions, each one drachm ; half drachm of allspice beaten 
to a fine powder; and pound the whole in a mortar, add- 
ing thereto the yelk and white of an egg; rub the whole 
well together, and season it with pepper and salt. 

Quarter oF LAMB Roasted anD LARpED.—Lard the 
upper side of a fore quarter of lamb with lean bacon, and 
thickly sprinkle the other side with bread-crums. Cover 
the meat with paper so that it should not be burnt, and 
roast it. Take it from the fire when nearly done, and 
cover the unlarded part once more with bread-crums, 
season it with salt and finely-chopped parsley, then put 
the lamb again before a brisk fire to brown it, and serve 
it up with vinegar poured over it. 

Rassit Soup.—Cut one or two rabbits into joints; lay 
them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them in 
butter till about half done, with four or five onions, and 
a middling-sized head of celery cut small; add to this 
three quarts of cold water, one pound of split peas, sume 
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pepper and salt; let it stew gently for four or five hours, 
then strain and serve it. 

Caicken Panapa.—Skin a fowl; cut it in pieces, leav- 
ing the breast whole; boil it in three pints of water till 
perfectly tender, pick off the meat, and pound it finely in 
a mortar, and mix it with the liquor it was boiled in; 
rub it through a sieve, and season it with salt. 


HOW TO COOK OR SERVE EGGS. 


Fricasge or Eeas.—Take some hard-boiled eggs; cut 
them into quarters, yelks and whites. Heat some gravy 
seasoned with shred lemon-peel, parsley, thyme, and 
grated nutmeg. Put in the eggs, together with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour; shake it gently over the fire till 
properly thickened; garnish with artichoke bottoms, 
sliced thin and fried, and tufts of hard-boiled eggs chop- 
ped small. 

Eecs with Ontons.—Boil some eggs hard, preserve the 
yelks whole; cut the whites into slips, and add them to 
a few small onions which you have first fried in butter: 
give alla stir up, pour off the superfluous fat; dredge ina 
little flour; moisten it sufficiently with gravy; add sea- 
soning to taste; let it come to a buil; putin the yelks, 
and, when they are quite hot, serve. 


Eco Dumpuinas.—After boiling some new-laid eggs, 
plunge them into cold water; remove the shells, en- 
velop the eggs in pieces of light paste, rolled very thin; 
brush the outsides with yelk of egg, roil them in sifted 
bread-erums, and fry them quickly in p!enty of hot friture 
until nicely browned. Well drain them from all fat, and 
either serve them on a white napkin, or upon a sauce of 
any kind. When intended for a sweet instead of a savory 
dish, mask them with powdered loaf-sugar, and decorate 
with slices of fresh lemon cut into quarters, They may 
be baked instead of fried, if more convenient; but the 
heat of the oven should be strong. 


Bakep Eoas.—Melt a good piece of butter in a deep 
dish; break into it five or seven eggs, keeping them 
whole as for frying. Chop up any kind of hot pickle, 
such as gherkins or cauliflower; sprinkle this thinly on 
the eggs, put them into the oven for five minutes, and 
serve quite hot. 

Mixcep Eeos.—Take four or five hard-boiled eggs; 
shell them and mince them, but not too small. Thicken 
a breakfasteupful of gravy or milk, with sufficient flour 
rolled in butter; add some savory herbs, chopped small; 
season with Cayenne or white pepper, a little nutmeg, 
and salt; simmer it for ten minutes, put in the eggs, 
shake it gently round and round over the fire for a few 
moments, and serve garrished with sippets of toast ard 
small pieces of sliced lemon. Any particular favor may 
be given to this dish, to suit the taste. 


Broww Eacs.—Hard boil some eggs, put them into culd 
water, shell them and slice them; lay them upon hot 
buttered toast, and season them according to taste. Strew 
fried bread-crums over them, then sprinkle them with 
catchup and brown them. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


Poraro Patrtes.—Butter some small pattypans; strew 
bread-crums over the insides and fill them with some 
nicely-mashed potatoes, flavored with either mushroom 
catehup, grated lemon-peel, or savory herbs chopped 
fine; add eufficient lard or fresh butter, and sift more 
bread-crums on the tops; place them in an oven till pro- 
pexly browned, lift them out of the pattypans to eerve 





Note: a very thin puff paste may line and cover the patty- 
pans, and the bread-crums be omitted. 


Potato Surprise.—Take some good-sized cold boiled 
potatoes, cut a piece from the end of each, and with a 
round-topped knife remove a good deal of the inside of 
the potatoes; fill them with oysters, bearded, chopped, 
peppered, and mixed with raw egg ; replace the tops upon 
the potatoes, meistening the edges with raw egg to make 
them adhere together, and place the potatoes in a slack 
oven, while you prepare a batter, into which dip them, 
and afterwards fry them in lard; when very nicely 
browned serve hot. Some pickled sauce may take the 
place of the oysters, if more convenient, or a few bread- 
crums, soaked in beaten egg. 

Potato Sauce.—Smoothly mash one large steamed 
potato when it is hot, and add a little salt, shred lemon 
peel, and white pepper; mix with it some dissolved 
butter, the beaten yelk of a new-laid egg, and pour over 
it enough boiling milk to render it sufficiently thin in 
consistency. Gravy instead of milk may be used when a 
white sauce is not wanted, and potato flour only may be 
employed when easily procurable. Any particular flavor 
may be imparted to this sauce according to taste, such as 
chopped herbs, olives, pickles, etc. 

Poratogs tv Meat, Pcoppizes, AnD Pirs.—The introdac- 
tion of a potato or two into family puddings is a generally 
acknowledged improvement, inasmuch as the farinaceous 
nature of the potato causes it to absorb fat and thereby act 
as a corrective to the over richness of most meat pies and 
puddings. Potatoes are especially of advantage with 
beef or mutton; one or two to an ordinary sized pasty 
being sufficient. 


RoastepD PoTratTors.—Wash some good-sized potatoes, 
and boil them for ten minutes; take them up and peel 
them, well butter them outside, sprinkle some salt and 
pepper upon them, and dredge them with a little flour; 
arrange them in au oven and roast them before the fire, 
turning them as they require it; when thoroughly brown 
serve in a hot dish. 

Jvry Piz.—Steam or boil some mealy potatoes; mash 
them together with some butter or cream, season them, 
and place a layer at the bottom of the pie-dish ; upon this 
place a layer of finely-chopped cold meat or fish of any 
kind, well seasoned ; then add another layer of potatoes, 
and continue alternating these with more chopped meat 
until the dish be filled. Smooth down the top, strew 
bread-crums upon it, and bake until it is well browned. 
A very small quantity of meat serves in this manner to 
make a nice presentable little dish. A sprinkling of 
chopped pickles may be added if handy, and when fish is 
employed it eats better if first beaten up with raw egg. 
Some dressed spinach, tomatoes, asparagus tops, etc., may 
be made use of in place of the meat, if convenient, but the 
potatoes should predominate three-fourths more than the 
other ingredient introduced. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Queen or Puppixes.—One pint of nice fire bread-crums, 
one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, the yelks of four eggs 
beaten, the grated rind of a lemon, a piece of butter the 
size -f an egg. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiff, beat in a teacupful of sugar io 
which has been strained the juice of the lemon, spread 
over the pudding a layer of jelly, pour the whites cf the 
eggs over this; replace in the oven; bake lightly. To 
be eaten cold, with cream, if preferred. Decidedly the 
best of all puddings—something new. 
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Cory StarcH Bianc Maner.—Boil one quart of sweet 
milk, stir into ‘t gradually five tablespoonfuls of vorn 
starch mixed with miik; add salt, and only two large 
spoonfuls of loaf-sugar; stir until thoroughly cooked. 
When done, take it from the fire, and, when cooled, add 
lemon and vanilla, and pour it into moulds. Serve with 
jelly or fresh fruit, and whipped cream flavored like the 
pudding. 

Sort JumBLEs.—One pound and a quarter of flour, one 
pound of butter, one pound of pulverized loaf-sugar, six 
eggs, and nutmegs. 

Corn Breap.—Beat two eggs'very light, and mix them 
with one pint of sour milk; add a teaspoonful of soda, 
and stir in one pint of corn meal and one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Beat it well, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cake SANDWICHES.—Four eggs, half a pound of pounded 
lump-sugar, half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of 
flour ; beat the butter to cream, dust in the flour, and add 
the eggs well whisked ; beat with a fork for a quarter of 
an hour; butter a tin and pour in half of the mixture ; 
bake from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. Re- 
move from the tin, butter again, and add the other half 
of the mixture. Bake as before. When cool, spread jam 
thickly over one portion of the cake, place the other part 
over it, and cut into whatever shape you please. 

APPLE CHEESECAKE.— eel, core, and boil some apples 
till they are quite soft, with a few cloves and some lemon- 
peel. The saucepan in which they are boiled will only 
recuire about a tablespoonful of water at the bottom to 
keep the apples from burning. When they are soft, re- 
move the lemon-peel and cloves, and beat them up in the 
saucepan with moist sugar and a little piece of butter. 
Cut up some candied peel, and add to the apples with 
currants in the proportion of a quarter of a pound to one 
pound ofspples. Mix well together, and let the mixture 
stand till quite cold. Line a dish or pattypan with light 
paste, fill with the apple, and bake. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Mr. Goper: Reading your Book, I saw that you wished 
for the receipt of ‘“‘ orange syrup.’’ I now take the liberty 
of sending you that receipt, also a few others, which may 
prove useful to you. 

Orance Syrup.—Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit. 
Squeeze the juice through a sieve, and io every pint add 
one-pound and a half of loaf-sugar. Boil it slowly, and 
skim as long as the skum rises. Then take it off, let it 
grow cold, and bottle it, Two tablespoonfals of this syrup 
mixed with melted butter, make a nice sauce for plam or 
batter puddings. Three tablespoonfuls of it in a glass of 
ice-water make a delicious beverage. 

Sour Orayax Syrup.—Peel the oranges carefully; then 
squeeze the juice and strain it, so as to extract the seed 
and white fibrous substances, which are very bitter. Add 
one pound of loaf-sugar to one pint of juice, and boil it ia 
a preserving kettle; stir frequently, and skim well. Boil 
until itisarich syrup. When nearly cold, bottle, cork, 
and seal, 

Lemon Srrup.—To every pint of strained juice add one 
pound and three-quarters of sugar. Let it simmer until 
it becomes clear; then put it into bottles and cork tightly. 

AGraG.—This is the most delicious and refreshing drink 
ever devised by thirsty mortal. It is made of unripe 
grapes pounded, loaf-sugar, and water. It is strained till 
it becomes of the palest straw-colored amber, and then 
froze. A Spanish receipt. Mrs. L. H. G. 
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Goop Fruit Cake.—One quart of flour, one of sugar, ten 
eggs, beat separately ; two pounds of raisins, two of cur- 
rants, three-quarters of a pound of citron, the same of 
butter, half pint of brandy, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of cioves, one of soda, one nutmeg, 
Bake three hours. 

Hor Iciye.—One pint of pounded sugar. Add just 
enough water to dissolve, not over two or three table- 
spoonfuls; then boil. Bec: the whites of four eggs to a 
stiff froth; add the hot sugar, stirring quickly until 
smooth. Beat about two minutes; davor to taste; spread 
on the cake, and setin a warm place. Mrs. H. L. M. 


A SUBSCRIBER Wishes a receipt for rhubarb and currant 
wine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Remove WINgE Stains.—Rub the part on each side 
with yellow soap, lay on a mixture of starch and cold 
water, very thick, and having rubbed it well in, expose 
the linen to the sun and air until the stains disappear. 
If the first attempt should not be successful, repeat the 
process. 

To AscERTAIN THE QUALITY OF NutmeGs.—Oil of nut- 
megs being of great value, it is often extracted from the 
nuts which are exposed to sale, and which are thereby 
rendered of very little value, To ascertain the quality of 
nutmegs, force a pin into them; and if good, however dry 
they may appear, the oil will be seen oozing out all round 
the pin from the compressivun occasioned in the surround- 
ing parts. 

Srarcuine Currs AND CoLLars.—After washing and 
rinsing them, let them dry as if for ironing. Having 
made some starch a little thicker than cream, put them 
in, wring them out again, let them dry before the fire 
until they are fit for ironing, roll them in a cloth, and 
iron. To give them a good gloss, take the end of a wax 
candle and stir it through the starch when quite hot, and 
do not let the iron be too hot. A little salt put into the 
starch when hot will prevent the iron from sticking, and 
some soap rubbed on it before using will answer the same 
purpose. 

Getting Wet.—When a person is wet he ought never 
to stand, but to continue in motion til! he arrives ata 
place where he may be suitably accommodated. Here he 
should strip off his wet clothes, to be changed for such as 
are dry, and have those parts of his body which have 
been wetted, well rubbed with a dry cloth. The legs, 
shoulders, and arms are generally the parts most ex- 
posed to wet; they should, therefore, be particularly at- 
tended to. It is almost incredible how many diseases may 
be prevented by adopting this course. Catarrhe, inflam- 
mations, rheumatisms, diarrheeas, fevers, and coasump- 
tions, are the foremost among the train which frequently 
follow an accident of this kind. 


To Prevent Paints From Fapine.—The dress should be 
washed in lather, and not by applying the soap in the 
usual way direct upon the muslin. Make a lather by 
boiling soap and water together; let it stand until it is 
sufficiently cool for use, and previously to putting the 
dress into it, throw in a handful of salt; rinse the dress 
without wringing it in clear, ecld water, into which a 
litle salt has been thrown; remove it and rinse it in a 
fresh supply of clear water and salt. Then wring the dress 
in a cloth and hang it to dry immediately, spreading as 
open as possible, so as to prevent one part lying over an- 
other. Should there be any white in the pattern, mix a 
little blue in the water. 








Ebiturs’ Gable. 


VICTORIA’S BOOK.* 


A NEw sensation for the reading public will be found 
in this volume from the heart and head, if not the hand 
of a living and reigning queen! And, what is of more 
importance, it shows Victoria as a woman worthy of hold- 
ing, as she does, the mightiest sceptre, considered in all 
its influences, that now sways the world. 

This remarkable book deals with personages of royal 
blood and regal power; with the highest ranks of officials 
in great kingdoms; with princes and nobles, lords and 
ladies, who are familiar guests in queens’ palaces; and 
yet the story it tells is so natural in its simplicity of feel- 
ings and affections, that its truth and tenderness will 
touch and sway the best impulses of every reader. It 
shows pictures of human nature so noble in aspirations 
for the good, so true and pure in love, and so lofty in 
ideals of duty, that it must become a standard work in 
our family literature among all classes of people who 
love and honor virtues that exalt a nation. 

For young men and womea it should be a favorite 
study. The character of Prince Albert, the hero of the 
history, is a model of excellence in real life that no ex- 
amples of romance heroes can parallel. And then it is 
not a fanciful or unattainable excellence set before the 
world. Albert's noble resolve to do good in his life-work, 
and his patient perseverance in duty, by which he won 
the highest renown of human greatness—the title of 
** Albert the Good ;’’ these opportunities of resolve and 
action are open to every boy and young man in the United 
States. In American homes, be they ever so lowly, the 
princely virtues of truth, patience, self-denial, and per- 
severance in the right, may find room, and scope, and 
reward. 

Queen Victoria, aiso, in her home-life, so far as revealed 
(the aim of the book is to portray her ‘‘ dear Albert,”’ not 
herself), is a beautiful exampie for all young wives. In 
reverence for her husband and submission to his will as 
head of the household, we see the divine root of domestic 
peace and mutual love in the royal family. They lived 
in conformity with God's law of marriage; the husband 
gave honor to his wifeand loved her as himself; the wife 
loved, obeyed, and reverenced her husbaud; this made 
the perfect confidence of their conjugal affection, the hap- 
piness that no royal rank or earthly splendor could have 
conferred. 

In such a raarriage union the good promoted in each 
other by the faithfulness of both in duty, exalts the tender 
affections and private virtues into ennobling influences on 
social life and national character. Such marriage unions 
should be the rule in America, where the highest great- 
ness that moral virtue and material wealth can reach may 
be won. So we will give examples from this royal book 
for our republican sovereigns and the young queens of 
American society. 

Our selections will be from the story of the Royal woo- 
ing, wedding, and the first year of married life. Those 
who read the book (we should like to place it in every 
American home) will find much interest in the early years 





* “Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince Consort.’”’ 
Harpers. See Literary Notices, page 449. 
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of the Prince and also in the development of his manly 
character. 
THE QUEEN’S OFFER. 

On the 9th of October, 1840, the Prince arrived at Wind- 
sor, and on the 15th the Queen, having previously com- 
municated with Lord Melbourne, offered him her hand. 
The circumstances are thus narrated :— 


“On the 15th there was an important interruption to 
the ordinary routine of the day. The Queen had told 
Lord Meibourne the day before that she had made up her 
mind to the marriage, at which he expressed great satis- 
faction, and he said to her, as her Majesty states in her 
journal, ‘I think it will be very well received ; for I hear 
that there is an anxiety now that it should be, and I am 
very glad of it; adding, in quite a paternal tone, ‘You 
will be mach more comfortable; but a woman cannot 
stand alone for any time, in whatever position she may 
be.’ Can we wonder that the Queen, recalling those cir- 
cumstances, should exclaim, ‘ Alas, alas! the poor Queen 
now stands in that painful position!’ 

‘An intimation was accordingly given to the Prince, 
that the Queen wished to speak to him the next day. 

“On that day, the 15th, the Prince had been out bhunt- 
ing prey with his brother, but returned at twelve, and 
half an hour afterwards obeyed the Queen’s summons to 
her room, where he found heralone. After a few minutes’ 
conversation on other subjects the Queen told him why 
she bad sent for him; and we can well understand any 
little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt in doing 
sv; for the Queen’s position, making it imperative that 
any proposal of marriage should come first from her, 
must necessarily appear a painful one to those who, de- 
riving their ideas on this subject from the practice of pri- 
vate life, are wont to lock upon it as the privilege and 
happiness of a woman to have her hand sought in mar- 
riage, instead of having to offer it herself.’ 

* +. + * 7 + * 

The Queen thus announces what had occurred, the next 


morning, to the King of the Belgians :— 


““My Dearest Uncie: This letter will, I am sure, give 
you pleasure, fer you have always shown and taken such 
a warm interest in all that concerns me. My mind is 
quite made up; and I told Albert this morning of it. The 
warm affection he showed me on learning this gave me 
great pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think I have 
the prospect of great happiuess before me. I love him 
mork than I can say, and shall do everything in my power 
to render this sacrifice (for such in my opinion it is) as 


small as can be.”’ . 
* * * * + * * * 


THE BRIDEGROOM ELECT. 

What Prince Albert himself feit on the subject we can 
learn from his own letters, He thus wrote to his grand- 
mother :— 

“The subject which has occupied us so much of late is 
at last settled. The Queen sent for me alone to her room 
a few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine outburst 
of love and affection (Ergusse von Herzlichkeit und Liebe), 
that I had gained her whole heart, and would make her 
intensely happy (wbergliicklich) if I would make her the 
sacrifice of sharing her life with her, for she said she 
looked on it as a sacrifice; the only thing which troubled 
her was that she did not think she was worthy of me. 
The joyous openness of manner in which she told me this 

uite enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by it. 
She is really most good and amiable, and I am quite sure 
Heaven has not given me into evil hands, and that we 
shall be happy together. 

“Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fancies 
I should wieh or like, and we talk together a great deal 
about our future life, which she promises me to make as 
happy as possible. Oh, the future! does it not bring with 
it the moment when I shal! have to take leave of my dear, 
dear home, and of you? I cannot think of that without 
deep melancholy taking possession of me. It was on the 
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15th of October that Victoria made me this declaration, 
and I have hitherto shrunk frum telling you: but how 
does delay make it bette: ?”’ 


MARRIED LIFE. 


** The First Year of Marriage.’’ The demeanor of Prince 
Albert is thus alluded to:— 


“It must be admitted, however, that constantly, unos- 
tentatiously, and perseveringly as he now gave himself 
up to the discharge of his new duties, he was exposed, 
almost during the whole period of his life in this country, 
to much misconception and much misrepresentation. Not 
for that, however, did he for one moment relax in his 
efforts or allow his zeal to flag, in seeking to promote all 
that was for the good of the British people. His actions 
might be misunderstood, his opinions might be misrepre- 
sented (of which there was more than one notable ir- 
stance). He accepted such injustice as the inevitable lot 
of one placed, as he was, in high station, trusting surely 
to the coming of the time when his motives and actions 
would be better understood and better appreciated by his 
adopted ceuntry. 

“The principle on which he always acted was (to use 
his own noble words) ‘to sink his own individual exist- 
ence in that of his wife, to aim at no power by himself or 
for himself, to shun all ostentation—to assume no separate 
responsibility before the public’—but, ‘ making his posi- 
tion entirely a part of the Queen's, continually and anx- 
iously to watch every part of the public business in order 
to be able to advise or assist her at any moment in any 
of the multifarious and difficult questions brought before 
her—sometimes political or social, or personal, as the 
natural head of her family ; superintendent of her house- 
hold, manager of her private affairs, her sole confidential 
adviser in politics, and only assistant in her communica- 
tions with the officers of the government.”’ 


THE FIRST BORN. 


Wher the Princess Royal was born, “for a moment 
onty,’’ the Queen says, “ was he disappointed at its being 
a daughter and not a son. During the time the Queen 
was laid up his care and Jevotion,” the Queen records, 
“were quite beyond expression.’’ He was content to sit 
by her in a darkened room, to read to her, or write for 
her. A memorandum by her Majesty says:— 


No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed to her 
sofa, and he always i to wheel her on her bed or 
sofa into the next room. For this purpose he would come 
instantly, when sent for, from any part of the house. As 
years went on, and he became overwhelmed with work 
(for his attentions were the same in all the Queen’s subse- 
quent confinements), this was often done at much incon- 
venience to himself, but he ever came with a sweet smile 
on his face. ‘In short,’ the Queen adds, ‘his care of her 
was like that of a mother, nor could there be a kinder, 
wiser, or more judicious nurse.’ ’’ 


PERSCNAL HABITS OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


“From the moment of his establishment in the English 
palace as the husbaed of the Queen, his object was to 
maintain and, if possible, even raise the character of the 
court. With this view he knew that it was not enough 
that his own conduct should be in truth free from re- 
proach—no shadow of a shade of suspicion should by 
possibility attach to it. He knew that in his position 
every action would be scanned—-not always possibly in 
a friendly spirit; that his goings out and comings in 
would be watched, and that in every s ciety, however 
little disposed to be censorious, there would always be 
found some prone, were an opening afforded, to exagge- 
rate and even to invent stories against him, and to put an 
uncharitable construction on the most innocent acts. He, 
therefore, from the first, laid down strict, not tosay severe, 
rules, for his own guidance. He imposed a degree of 
restraiut and self-denial upon his own movements which 
could not have beeu otherwise than irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of the advantage which the 
throne would derive from it. He denied himself the 
pleasure—which to one so fond as he was of personally 
watching and inspecting every improvement that was in 
progress, would have been very great—of walking at 
will about town. 

“ Wherever be went, whether in a carriage or on horse- 
back, he was accompanied by his equerry. He paid no 
visits in general society. His visits were to the stndio of 
the artist, to museums of art or science, to institutions for 


, 





good and benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from 
him, or his presence, could teud to advance the real good 
of the people, there his horses might be seen waiting ; 
never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could 
take no liberty with his name. He loved to ride through 
all the districts of London where building and improve- 
ments were in ema more especially when they were 
such as would conduce to the health or recreation of the 
working classes; and few, if any, knew so well, or took 
such interest as he did, in all that was being done, at any 
distance—east, west, north, or south of the great city— 
from Victoria Park to Battersea; from the Regent’s Park 
to the Crystal Palace, and far beyond. ‘He would fre- 
quently return,’ the Queen says, ‘to luncheon at a great 
pace, and would always come through the Queen's dress- 
ing-room, where she generally was at that time, with that 
bright loving smile with which he ever greeted her, tell- 
ing where he had been, what new buildings he had seen, 
what studios, etc., he had visited. Riding for mere 
riding’s sake he disliked, and said, ‘ Es ennuyirt mich so’ 
(It bores me so).” 


THE LAST THURSDAY OF NOVEMBER. 


“Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beanteous sisterhood ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentile race of 
flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 


ours, 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold Novem- 

ber rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 

again.”” 

So sang the American Poet Laureate of nature. , But 
surely Mr. Bryant could not thus have given the month 
up to melancholy if he had recoliected the scenes of his 
boyhood, and how mirth and charity hold, in our land, 
their happiest carnival in November, A vision of the 
Thanksgiving dinner in his New England home, with 
roasted turkeys and pumpkin pies, and the family ‘“‘ round 
the board,’’ would have brightened the gloomiest picture 
his famey could have painted. Next to Christmas, in the 
household festivities, comes 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

The important festival! falls this year on the 28th o 
November. On that Day we trust that every household 
in our land will have a good portion in the feastings and 
a grateful heart in the Thanksgivings. Think of the 
graud spectacle! 


“Six miilions of families gathered together on the last 
Thursday in November, and uniting as one Great Family 
Republic, whose States and Tezritories are all enjoying 
this AMERICAN Festival or THANKsGIVING-Day; is not 
this a spectacle to move the Old World with admiration 
and respect for the domestic, social, and religious charac- 
teristics uf the American nation, as well as to impress the 
idea of an juvincible moral power in our pclitical institu- 
tions? 

“No wonder that Americans abroad, wherever they may 
be found, are glad and. proud to keep this National Thanks- 
giving-Day. For years past it has thus been celebrated— 
the last Thursday in November—in many cities of Europe 
and Asia, and on board of our American fleets at sea and 
in harbor. Our missionaries in Turkey, India, and China 
have kept the day ; and wherever the tidings of appoint- 
ment can reach, there this festival will be held, as the 
best exponent which American residents in foreign lands 
can give the native population of the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the American people.” 


Moreover, this year is distinguished by a great enlarge- 
ment of onr borders. Walrussia is now American terri- 
tory. From the icebergs of the North Pole to the Gulf of 
Mexico stretches the latitude of our Republic, while the 
two wide oceans wash its eastern and western borders. 
Around this circuit of half a world the proclamation for 
‘*a Day of public Thankegiving’’ will draw the golden 
cord of National Union; and lift up the heart of the 
American People in grateful adoration of their Almighty 
Benefactor. 
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MISS CATHARINE MARIA SEDGWICK. 


Tue death of this exceilent authoress has awakened a 
deep interest in the public concerning her writings. Her 
own personal character, so worthy to become an example 
for her young countrywomen, would deserve a record in 
our journal ; added to this her literary genius and her 
contributions to our pages make it a pleasant duty to give 
her name the place of high honor in the Lapy’s Boox. 

In 1822 a little volume was published with the unpre- 
tending title of “‘A New-England Tale.”’ It was greeted 
with great approbation, for it was the first novel of merit 
written by an American woman. It has been said that 
every writer discloses his strongest thoughts and his in- 
nate bias in his first book, and that whatever fame may 
honor his maturer years, the first touches of his youthful 
fancy have a freshness beyond the compositions of 'ater 
life. This theory may, in a measure, be applied to Miss 
Sedgwick’s “New England Tale.’’ In it you find her 
warm love for natural scenery, and her talent for describ- 
ing it; and this description of characteristics is among 
her greatest merits. If we examine her pictures of Yan- 
kee life, we find the idiosynerasies of that intellectual yet 
practical people are given faithfully. Her skill in de- 
scribing children, her sympathy with the lowly, her own 
religious feelings, that incline to duties rather than doc- 
trines—all these are portrayed in her first effort of novel 
writing. 

“A New England Tale’’ we consider as having given 
example and impetus to the lady writers of our land, now 
become a host in numbers. Many ofthese are noble, dis- 
creet, intelligent women, who write for the benefit of 
humanity: and some, we are sorry to say, seem unedu- 
eated or undisciplined, dote on sensation romances and 
flood the land with nonsense. 

Miss Sedgwick was born in Stockbridge, Mass., 1789. 
Her father was a man of eminent: abilities, and was care- 
ful that his daughters should be well educated. Catha- 
rine Maria early showed her love of literature by many 
juvenile essays, and years before she thought of becoming 
an authoress she was widely known as a young lady o 
superior attainments. 

Her best novels were “ Hope Leslie” and “ Redwood.” 
In the last, we consider “‘ Debby Lenox”’ the most original 
and best developed of her ideal personages. 


In 1836 Miss Sedgwick began a series of moral fictions ~ 


to benefit the more struggling classes, and to bind the 
different phases of social life more kindly together by 
showing their necessary dependence on each other. “The 
Poor Rich Man,” “The Rich Poor Man,’’ and “ Live and 
Let Live,’”’ were very interesting stories among the early 
volumes of this class of books. She also wrote “ Stories 
for Children,” and excellent articles for the Lapry’s Book, 
the anouals, and other periodicals, A selection of these 
sketches and tales would now form an exceedingly in- 
teresting volume for young people who wish to know her 
style and happy mode of impressing truth through fiction, 
and making the good and useful seem the perfection of 
beauty and enjoyment. 

Miss Sedgwick was justly beloved ; her amizeble dispo- 
sition and cheerful temperament gained and retained 
friends, while her gifted mind made her a charming com- 
panion. In all her relations of life she was faithful in 
duty, loving, and beloved. Her friends tock pride in her 
authorship; but the happiness she conferred on a large 
family circle by her virtues and goodness far transcended 
all that fame could give. 


**Cold in the dust this loving heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once will never die.” 


s 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Orricexrs or Vassar Cotzece. “I have been much in- 
terested in the Catalogue of Vassar College ; the institution 
seems intended as a model ; its course of education is care- 
fully arranged ; I see only one cause of complaint. Why 
are the high offices given chiefly to men? After the 
President and Lady Principal come eight professorships ; 
six of these are filled by gentlemen. Only two ladies 
bave professorships ; Miss Mitchell (astronomy), and Miss 
Avery is professor of e y44 and Hygiene, and also 
the resident physician. This last department is an honor 
to the college, and will add greatly to its estimation as 
the place of right culture for young ladies, where health 
and womanly delicacy are promoted.* 

“But, I ask again—why should six gentlemen hold 
professorships in a college designed for the daughters of 
America, and only two ladies have a like rank ?’’ 

The above inquiries come from a ‘Constant Reader” of 
the Lapy’s Book, and require an answer. The reason, 
we presume, is—no other ladies were found fitted for the 
higher duties ; as there have never before been any colleges 
or schools open for young women where my could be 
qualified for such professorships, it follows that for the 
present the highest offices of honor and profit in Vassar 
College must 23 held by men. But that the President 
considers women the best instructors for their own sex, 
so faras they are qualified, is shown by the list of teachers. 
Look over the catalogue once more. You will see the 
great preponderance of feminine influence now. Of thirty- 
five teachers in this institution, thirty-three are ladies. 

Vassar College will be its own tra ning school for lady 
professors. In a few years it will send forth thoroughly 
educated and accomplished young women capable of fill- 
ing professorships wherever needed, and doing honor to 
their offices—or rather—duties. 


IyFLUENCE OF Lapres In Soctety.—M. de Lamartine, in 
his “Cours de Littérature,” speaks thus of the influence 
of women in society :— 


‘Literary salons are everywhere the sign of an exu- 
berant civilization ; they are also the sign of the happy 
influence of woman on the human mind. From Pericles 
and Socrates at Aspacia’s, from Michael Angelo and Ra 

hael at Vittoria Colonna’s, from Ariosto and Tasso at 

leonora d’Este’s, from Petrarch at Laura de Sade’s, from 
Bossuet and Racine at the Hotel Rambouillet, from Vol- 
taire at Madame du Deffand’s or Madame du Chitelet’s, 
from J. J. Rousseau at Madame d’Epinay’s or Madame de 
Luxembourg’s, from Vergniaud at Madame Roland's, 
from Chateaubriand at Madame Récamier’s—every where 
it is from the fireside or boudoir of a lettered, political, or 
enthusiastic woman that an age is lighted up or an elo- 
quence bursts forth. Always a woman as the nurse of 
genius, at the cradle of literature! Where these salons 
are closed, I dread civil storms or literary decline.’’ 


Mrs. C. K. has had her request attended to, and the 
letter delivered. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL CHAIR. 


All consumptive people, and all afflicted with spinal 
deformities, sit habitually crooked, in one or more curves 
of the body. There was a time in all these when the 
body had its natural erectness, when there was the first 
departure on the road to death. The make of our chairs, 
especially that great barbarism, the unwieldy and dis- 
ease-engendering rocking-chair, favors these diseases, and 
undoubtedly, in some instances, leads to bodily habits 
which originate the ailments just named, to say nothing 
of piles, fistula, and the like. The painful or sore feeling 
which many are troubled with incessantly for years, at 
the extremity of the backbone, is the result of sitting in 
such a position that it rests upon the seat of the chair, at 
a point several inches forward of the chair back. A phy- 
siological chair, cne which shall promote the health and 
preserve the human form erect and manly as our Maker 


* The Trustees have appropriated some ofthe most desir- 
able rooms in the Professors’ houses to the students; about 
fifty additional students can now be well accommodated. 

Circulars, containing all information in regard to con- 
ditions of admission, courses of study, educational ad van- 
tages, expenses, etc., may be had by applying to, Mr. 
James N. Schou, Register, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Joun H, Raymonp, President. 
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made it, should have the back straight, at right-angles 
with the seat, the seat itself not being over eight inches 
deep. A chair of this kind will do more towards correct- 
ing the lounging habits of our youth than multitudes of 
parental lecturings, for then if they are seated at all they 
must sit erect, otherwise there is no seat-hold. 


DEATH IN-DOORS, 


Multitudes of persons havea great horror of going out of 
doors for fear of taking cold ; if it isa little damp, or a lit- 
tle windy, ora littlecold, they wait, and wait, and wait; 
meanwhile, weeks and even months pass away, and they 
never, during that whole time, breathe a single breath of 
pure air. The result is, they become so enfeebled that 
their constitutions have no power of resistance; the least 
thiug in the world gives them a cold; even going from 
one room to another, and before they know it they have 
a cold all the time, and this is nothing more or less than 
consumption. Whereas, if an opposite practice had been 
followed of going out for an hour or two every day, re- 
gardless of the weather, so it is not actually falling rain, 
a very different result would have taken place. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH, 


Shut your mouth in going from a cold to a hot atmo- 
sphere, as well as the reverse; this simple operation 
brings the temperature of either a cold or hot air te the 
natural standard before it reaches the lungs, by making 
it take the circuit of the head; whereas, if the mouth is 
kept open, it dashes down upon the lungs like a shock. 
Whether asleep or awake, we should accustom ourselves 
to keep the mouth shut; the advantage in our sleeping 
hours is that we do not snore, we do not have the night- 
mare, flies, bugs, and spiders do not crawl down the 
throat, and we do not tell tales in our dreams; the bene- 
fits in the daytime are that it induces a more healthful, 
deep, full, and free action of the lungs, prevents innume- 
rable chills and colds, and saves many a domestic sorrow, 

Dr. Hall’s Journal of Health. 


To Ocrk CoRREsPONDENTS.—These articles are on file for 
publication, but we shall not have room for some till 
1868: “Nothing to Do’’—‘‘The Farewell’’—“ My Little 
Namesake’’—‘‘ Ashes’’—‘‘ Be True to Yourself’’—*“‘ Susie 
Lee’s Cholce’)—* Violets” —‘‘Song’’—‘‘ Hero Graves’’— 
and “To Rebecca.” 

These articles we must decline; some came too late; 
summer songs are not suited to winter music: “Tea is 
Waiting’’—*‘ Summer’’—‘* Ode’’—“‘ The Old Man’s Bride” 
— “ Pauline’’—“ Whispers’’—*‘ Esther’’—*“‘ Little Mabel’ 
—*‘ Gertrude Manners’’—and “To my Mother” (a tender 
and true poem, but better suited to the family circle than 
for a public journal). 

“My Watch-case”’ will be published in the December 
number. 

Several articles to be returned have been sent; such are 
never named in our notice. 

We never reprint poetry from a newspaper; but the 
authoress of “ Drifting with the Tide’’ will find an original 
poem from her welcome. 








— Kiterary Botices, 


From Lipprncotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. We have before 
us the fourth number of the ‘‘ Globe Edition’’ of Bulwer’s 
works—a beautiful specimen of typography and binding. 
We cannot but commend the efforts of these publishers to 
place before the public, in a cheap and at the same time 
elegant form, the works of one of the most renowned of 
modern English writers. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. A Novel. By “Ouida,” author 
of “Strathmore,’’ etc. This is a romance of the Algerine 
war, written with power and spirit, and maintaining 
throughout an interest that wil! enchain the reader, Of 








the characteristic faults of this writer we have more thaa 
once felt called upon to speak—namely, a clearly defined 
preference for French phrases and French morality. The 
volume before us, however, bears less blemishes of this 
sort than we are used to find in Ouida’s productions. 

From Prererson & Brorarrs, Philadelphia :— 

BURIED ALIVE. By Alexander Dumas. A story of 
thrilling adventures, narrow escapes, and romantic situa- 
tions; such a one as Dumas knows best how to invent 
and narrate. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickeus. The second 
number of the “ People’s Edition” of Dickens’ works has 
made its appearance. Like its predecessor, it is complete 
in one volume, nicely bound, and handsomely illustrated. 


From D. Appiteton & Co., New York, through D. Asu- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer, 
author of ‘‘ The Principles of Psychology,” ete. Vol. II. 
The peculiar ideas of Mr. Spencer are not altogether unfa- 
miliar to the public, having already been disseminated in 
@ measure by the means of numerous publications from 
his pen, while many of them are he}d in common by 
Prof. Huxley and Dr. Hooper. The first volume of his 
“ Principles of Biology” appeared some time since ; while 
the present one, taking up the threads of his argument 
where they were dropped in the other, unites them in 
what he pleases to designate as his peculiar ‘ philoso- 
phy.’ His book is interesting, and full of valuable in- 
formation concerning both the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, from whence he draws the facts ‘o sustain his 
positions. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. By T. F. Curtis, D. D., 
late Professor of Theology in the University at Lewisburg, 
Pa. The general subject of this book is one which has 
been of necessity deeply studied by Dr. Curtis, and the 
conclusions concerning which he has arrived at gradu- 
ally, through much difficulty and perplexity. Nor have 
his struggles ended here in settling his belief in the mat- 
ter. It became next a matter of conscience with him 
whether he should or should not publish. His ideas, 
though already in possession of many, both in and out of 
Evangelical churches, were yet to be considered as some- 
what in advance of the religious spirit of the times, and 
it was with some trepidation that he finally resolved to 
give publicity to his views. ‘‘For many years,’’ he says, 
he has “ coyscientiously and earnestly struggled to main- 
tain the current theories of the infallibility of Scripture 
inspiration, until all possibility of doing so reasonably 
and honestly was gone.”” And now, while upholding 
“the Spirit which giveth life,”’ he protests against “that 
bondage to the letter, which too often killeth both the 
light of reason and the growth of love in the soul.” 

HOME LIFE; a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, au- 
thor of “‘ Amy Herbert,” etc. A quiet but interesting 
story of English life, written “to illustrate not only a few 
fundamental principles of education, but also the difficul- 
ties and disappointments attendant upon the endeavor 
to carry them out under ordinary circumstances, and 
amongst ordinary people.’’ It is deeply religious in tone, 
and incuicates the best of lessons. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. A very taste- 
ful volume, containing such passages of Cervantes’ inim- 
itable work as the editor deemed worthy of preservation 
on account of the wit and wisdom to be found in them. 
These, of course, include the mass of the proverbs so plen- 
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tifully interspersed through the pages of Don Quixote. 
Most of the pages selected are newly translated. 

From Harper & Brorugrs, New York, through Liprrs- 
corr & Co., and Persrson & Brormens, Philadelphia:— 

THE BARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled, under the Direction 
of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.-General the Hon, C. 
Grey. For some time past the public have been aware 
that the Queen was employing herself in preparing for 
publication a memoir of the late Prince, Though not at 
first intended for general publication, it was ultimately 
resolved to satisfy public curiosity by iseuing. the work in 
substantially the same form as that prepared for private 
cireulation. We believe it is generally admitted that the 
Queen is its principal author, though another name bears 
that responsibility upon the title-page. This volume treats 
of the family and early life of the Prince, omitting the 
details of his later years for possibly a second volume, 
There are interesting accounts of his babyhood and child- 
hood given; but the pages where the interest chiefly 
centres are those wherein the royal courtship is described, 
where the young Queen, still new to the dignities av% 
responsibilities of the throne, is sought by the throneless, 
almost penniless, but .-ill royally-born lover ; and finally, 
after various delays, finding that further putting off would 
lose her lover to her altogether, she takes advantage of the 
prerogative of her superior station, and intimates to him 
her willingness and readiness to become his wife, A 
beautiful pictare is drawn of their early married life—the 
happy wife and mother, and the kind and attentive hus- 
band. Such deseriptions as these—touches of nsture such 
as make the whole world kin—will make her dearer to 
the heartg of her people, and cause them to revere her, 
more than all the pomps and pageants of royalty can do. 
The beautiful and pure domesticity it betrays is a striking 
contrast to the debauched courts of former monarcha 
There are two flue steel engravings in the book, portraits 
of the Prince, one as a beautiful child of four years, the 
other as he appeared in his early manhood, 


From G. W. Carteron & Co., New York, through Ps- 
reason & Brotuxrs, Philadelphia :— 

AVERY GLIBUN; or, Between Two Fires. A Ro- 
mance. By Orpheus C. Kerr. A really first class novel, 
by an American author—one worthy of being compared 
with the masterpieces of English fiction—is one of those 
things which surprise and delight us by their rarity. We 
have, it is trae, many novelists whose productions will 
compare favorably with those of the mass of their English 
contemporaries. But of authors who can be deemed 
worthy rivals of Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, or Collins, 
even, we have but few to show. Among these few, we 
are inclined to place the name of the author of “‘ Avery 
Glibun.” “Avery Glibun” we regard as by no means a 
perfect book ; but its faults, if faults they be, are errors of 
judgment rather than imperfections of execution. The 
punning names, for instance, ingenious as they may be, 
are, in our opinion, a mistake, since they impart an air 
of literary fippancy to what is really a book of sterling 
merit. Its plot has been carefully arranged, and pains- 
takingly elaborated. Its delineations of character are 
fresh and original, aad Gnished with that accuracy of de- 
tail which points to life and nature as their source. We 
have no thou ht of aceusing the author of imitation, when 
we say that often in his whimsicalities—in his mingled 
humors and pathos, he reminds us of, and is sometimes 
equal to Dickens. Though often describing the most 
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wretched scenes, and depicting the vilest characters, he 
has preserved such a purity of thought and diction ss, In 
the words of Mr. Sharp, the Yaukee editor, “‘ to leave no- 
thing to offend the most fastidious.’ As Americans we 
are proud of this book, and we believe that Mr. Newell 
has every reason to look forward to a brilliant future as 
au author if his subsequent works sustain the promise 
and performance of the present. 

RENSHAWE. A Novel. By the author of “ Mary 
Brandegee."’ Edited by Cayler Pine. ‘‘ Renshawe"’ pre- 
sents ammeng its prominent characters a number who 
figured in its predecessor, ‘Mary Brandegee."’ It will, 
in its turn, be followed by a sequel entitled “ Delaware,” 
continuing the narrative. It is written with spirit and 
vivacity, and, we think, shows improvement on the part 
of the author since her first effort. It is not, however, a 
book which wins our unqualified admiration. Its cha- 
racters, though forcibly drawn, are hardly natural, and 
the narrative occasionally drags, especially in the earlier 


part of the story. 


From Hawsy & Co., New York :— 

HANEY'S GUIDE TO AUTHORSHIP; A Practical Aid 
to all who desire to engage in any kind of Literary Pur- 
suits for Pleasure or Profit. With Chapters on Editing, 
Proof-Reading, Preparation and Disposal of MSS., etc. A 
plain, practical, common-sense handbook, containing, in 
addition to a clear exposition of the principles of rhetoric, 
much information that will be of great service to those 
who contemplate a trial of the pleasures and pains of a 
literary life. 


From Loxrxe, Boston, through G. W. Prrcmmr, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE CONFESSIONS OF GERALD ESTCOURT. By 
Florence Marryat. We have read this book with a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction, though it is not, in every re- 
spect, all that we might wish. It has the double object 
of showing, first, how society, and even English law, 
looks with a different eye upon transgressions according 
as & man or a woman is the guilty party ; secondly, that 
be the social punishment ever so slight, the legal one 
lacking entirely, yet ‘the gods are just, and of our plea- 
sant vices make instruments to scourge us.”’ 

BAFFLED SCHEMES. A Novel. A romance of Ameri- 
can life, published anonymously; highly sensational in 
character; opening with a murder; filled with schemes 
and plots; and making the performances of a New York 
detective a prominent part ia the story. The style is 
fluent, and the characters well drawa. 

From Wa. V. Spencer, Boston :— 

CELESTA. A Girl's Book. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry, 
author of “Crooked and Straight.’’ The little ladies for 
whose delight and instruction this volume has been writ- 
ten, will, we doubt not, evince their good taste and judg- 
ment by pronouncing it charming. 

VASSAR COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER. By Benson 
J. Lossing. Published by order of the Trustees. This 
sumptuons book is a biography of Mr. Matthew Vassar, 
the founder of Vassar College, and an account of the in 
stitution itself. In external appearance this volume can 
hardly be surpassed. The printing and binding are of 
the best; and the illustrations that appear almost on 
every page are wonderfully fine and beautiful. The life 
whose history is here related was not, in one vense, very 
eventful; but the narration is interesting as that of the 
steady rise from small beginnings to success and ppos- 
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perity that has been the lot of many young Americans, 
Mr. Vassar’s parents emigrated from England in 1796, 
when he was four years old, and settled in Poughkeepsie. 
At fourteen Matthew was about to be bound apprentice 
to a tanner; but disliking the prospects, he left home, 
and went to Newburg, where he remained four years as 
clerk, and then returned to assist his father in brewing. 
But the family fell into misfortune, and when Mr. Vassar 
set up for himself, it was in a very small way. His busi- 
ness, however, soon began to increase; and the rest of his 
life is a history of continued success. He accumulated an 
immense fortune; and, having determined to devote a 
portion of it te some public institution, finally decided to 
endow a college for the education of young women. 
Vassar College is the result of that decision. It was 
chartered in 1861, and is now in the full tide of success. 
We have not space to notice the details of this admirable 
Institution as given by the work before us; but oar 
readers are already familiar with them. We can only 
say that its comforts and advantages are such as might 
have been expected from the princely liberality of its 
Founder. (See page 448.) 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Leonarp Scorr & Company, New York :— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: July, 1867. So far as 
we have been able to examine it, this number is rather 
heavy. The best articles seem to be those upon “The 
Early Administration of George III.,’’ ““‘Wine and the 
Wine Trade,”’ and “‘ Burton's History of Scotland.” 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY KEVIEW: July, 1867. 
The number opens with an account of *‘ New Paris,’’ well 
written itself, but deriving its chief interest from the co- 
pious quotations in which the manners, morals, and poli- 
tics of the Paris of 1867 are pungently described. Woe 
quote from it elsewhere. The concluding article upon 
**Reform Essays”’ is clear and forcible. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHI- 
LADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY. The Society put in cir- 
culation last year 2471 copies of the Bible and 4190 of the 
New Testament in Philadelphia. They declare themselves 
in want of funds. The annual receipts were somewhat 
over $7000, part of which has been paid over to the Parent 
Society. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PARISH ASSOCIATION 
OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH: Philadelphia, May, 1867. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philade!phia:— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Being an Analytical and Critical Digest of 
the principal British and Continental Medical Works pub- 
lished in the preceding six months, Vol. XLV. January 
—July, 1867. 


6 od eps Ar Chair, 


NOVEMBER, 1867. 


AvyotHer of our handsome steel engravings this month 
—‘*The Woefull Heart.’’ The engraver has made sad 
havoc with the spelling. We suppose he considered a 
woful heart a heart full of woe. 

The colored fashion-plate gives six full-length figures, 
attired in the latest Parisian styles, 

The next picture is a ‘Scene in Venice,’’ beautifully 
printed in tints. 

** Sports of Childhood,’’ a wood-cut, will claim the at- 





tention of our readers, and bring to their minds the plea- 
sures of their youthful days. 

The latest styles of Paris fashions are next illustrated 
by a dinner-dress, a morning robe, and a walking suit; 
Among the new novelties will be found a fall bonnet ; 
sack and paletét for little girls; a walking suit for a 
boy ; two handsomely trimmed aprons, and various de- 
signs of trimming in bead-work. 

The work department is filled with choice articles of 
fancy work. Corfu lace antimacassar, in tatting; new 
style of girdle; design for a handkerchief corner; trim- 
ming for the edge of a wrap; card alphabet; emery 
cushion; travelling shoe-bag; watch pocket in bead- 
work ; glove sachet; letters for marking, and several 
choice embroidery patterns. 


Ovr advertisement for 1868 is published in this number. 
We hardly deem it necessary to publish an advertisement, 
but custom seems to demand it, We have never failed to 
come up to what we promise, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that we will in future. If wedo more, the fault 
will no doubt be overlooked. Our yearly increasing list 
seems to say that we are believed and trusted. Never 
was publisher more so. Since our commencement in 
1830 our list of friends has increased from year to year, so 
that we may now count our readers by millions. All 
those who intend making up clubs had better commence 
at once. 


PostaL Moxey Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
a postal money order. No more losses by mail. 


“The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $20. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the ful- 
lowing charges or fees, viz: For an order for $1 or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sunrof 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for av order of more than $10 and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents; and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 ceuts shall be charged.’’ 


CivBBIne.—The first in the field is apt to be victorious. 
It is easy to raise a club—so many write us—the Lapy's 
Book is so well known for its superiority and its faithful- 
ness to its promises. Send usa post-office order, or a draft 
on Philadelphia or New York; or if neither of these ean 
be procured, greenbacks or National Bank notes will do. 
Give Town, County, and State in your letter. We send 
to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

Freigut on Letrers AND PremicmM on Drapts.—We 
wish our subseribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Gopey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 


Trxtep Crts.—We give another of these beautiful {l)lus- 
trations in this number—“ Scene on the Grand Cana! in 
Venice.” None of our contemporaries bave yet attempted 
the tinted cuts. 


Tue New York Citizen says: “*Goprr’s Lapr's Boox is 
the oldest and most widely-eireulated magazine in the 
country. We make no exceptions.” 

No Premiums.—We offer no premiums for subscribers. 
What other publishers spend for these things outside of 
their works we put on the inside of ours. 
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Tue Great American Tea Compaxy.—In noticing the 
operations of this large and enterprising estabiishment, it 
may be proper for as to offer a remark in explanation of 
the reasons which induce us to cail the attention of the 
community to a concern which has reached its eminence 
in public favor. It is our undeviating rule to exercise a 
scrupulous judgment in relation to business enterprises— 
never recommending any except such as we believe have 
been proved worthy and reliable, and whose system of 
business, uprightness of dealing with their customers, and 
ample capital to fulfil their engagements, ere fully estab- 
lished. Upon these principles we call attention to the 
advertisement of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM- 
PANY, published in our advertising columns. The Com- 
pany have several very large stores, located in different 
parts of the city, stoeked with the best and most service- 
able goods, which they are content to sell at merely living 
profits, as they have proved by their prices for the last 
five or six years. They have but one price, which is no 
small consideration to those who are dependent to any 
considerable degree upon servants or children to make 
purchases, or to those who wish to order from the coun- 
try. By these rules alone the Company propose in the 
future to conduct their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. 
Believing that the ability and disposition of the Company 
are ample to perform all they promise, warrants us in 
calling special attention to them in our columns. Itisa 
trite saying, that ‘‘ the honest strivings of honest men are 
sure to be commended, their businese efforts encouraged 
and ultimately adequately compeusated.’’ — Methodist, 
New York City. 


Tue Curtpren’s Hovr.—This is the best book for chil- 
dren in this country. In the first place the paper is of the 
best quality; the engravings are by Lauderbach, the best 
artist we have; the designs are original, and the literary 
matter is unexceptionable. It is imbued with the spirit 
of T. 8. Arthur, its editorand publisher. We recommend 
it toall. No house should be without it, and every child 
and its parent will be benefited by reading it. 


_— 


Tuas Usiquity or tHe Lapy's Boox.—Travellers tell us 
that they see it everywhere—inu our own country and in 
all countries. A friend says he saw a copy at the Hospice 
of Mont St. Bernard. Upon this subject we give an ex- 
tract from a letter received from a lady in Portland, 
Oregon :— 

“PorTLAND, OneGon, Nov. 25, 1865. 

*“*T have many of your old fashion-plates, as far back 
as when the present style of bonnets were worn, narrow, 
short-skirted dresses, and bishop, and mnutton-leg sleeves, 
They are an endless source of fun to the young folks now, 
and they wonder if mother ever wore them, and how she 
looked ; but photography, friend Godoy, was not then the 
rage, or they might now see how time rolls on, and you 
are yet publisher of the Book; the Book which I looked 
for as eagerly, when a child, I received it from the hands 
of the carrier at our old home in Philadelphia, as now 
when our mails bring it to hand on these far distant 
shores. And here, let me say, that for the many years I 
have taken it, in all of my wanderings, and the various 
wild new homes I have been in, never has the Book 
failed to come regularly to me. Your editorial chat I 
cannot do without ; it seems as if I was talking with some 
old friend of my childhood. How many of those who, in 
all these years have contributed to my pleasure and profit 
(mentally) through your pages, have passed away; but 
yet God spares your life for, I hope, yet greater good ; for 
it cannot be denied that the influence the Book wields is 
great; it will never be known here how much, but here- 
after, who shall know? I have found it scattered in the 
long trains of wagons crossing the plains ; inthe camps of 
miners; among the wild mountains; in cabins of steam- 
ers: on board of vessels bound fur China and the islands 
of the ocean. Everywhere I have ever been I have found 
the Lapy’s Boox, even where there were no ladies to read 
it Your friend, aa. %” 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November.—An ex- 
cellent assortment of piano music is given in this number. 
A fine arrangement from Meyerbeer’s grand opera of the 
Huguenots is a prominent feature in the number, as is 
also a beautiful song, Leaves that are Fairest, by Stewart, 
author of Down by the Whispering Sea, O Say that You 
Ne’er will Forget Me, and other now popular songs, all 
of which first appeared in the Monthly. The number also 
contains a beautiful little Polka, the Dew Drop. All this 
music is of the regular sheet music size, and makes an 
elegant appearance at the piano. The Monthly is entirely 
different from all other musica) »eriodicals, and now has 
a circulation extending to every part of the country. 
Every musical family should subscribe for it. Terms $4 
per annum in advance. Single numbers 40 cents. Ad- 
dress J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthiy, 
Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Five Dollars’ worth of Sheet Music gratis. To every 
one sending in two new subscribers to Holloway’s Musi- 
cal. Monthly, whose names are not down on our books for 
this year, we will award the very liberai premium of 
Five Dollars’ worth of new and fashionable music of 
their own selection. This is a rare opportunity to receive 
a liberal return for a very small amount of labor. Sub- 
scribers may be easily obtained by simply showing a copy 
or two to a few friends. On receipt of the two names, 
and money—eight dollars—we will forward a catalogue, 
from which to make selections. Subscriptions may begin 
with any number. Address as above. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, who publish 
a large proportion of the popular music of the day, have 
just published, Home and Friends, pretty song and chorus 
by Woodbury, 30 cents. Why Sails the Ship so Dark and 
Drear? 30. Temple of Beauty, as sung by Chas. Leon, 35. 
The Coming of the Day, 35. The Forsaken, 30. The 
Prayer, by Florence Ziegfeld, 30. 

Also, Shakspearian Grand March, by Pratt, 60. Doux 
Reves, nocturne, by Otto Lob, $1. La Volta, Caprice fox 
a good player, by Havens, $1. Andante and Scherzo, by 
Becker, 60. 

N. B. Hollister, Dowagiac, Mich., publishes, Bertha 
Clare, very pretty song and chorus, 30. They Sleep ina 
Lonely Southern Grave, fine patriotic song and chorus, 30. 

We can also supply That Golden Lock of Hair, a beau- 
tiful song, beautifully illustrated, 35. For Ever «nd For 
Ever, by author of Rock Beside the Sea, elegant frontie- 
piece, 40. Take Back the Heart, and Why Was I Looking 
Out, two of the celebrated Parepa songs, also illustrated, 
each 35. O Sing, Sweet Bird, illastrated, 25. If You 
Love Me, Why Can’t You Say So? tinted title, 30. The 
Moon Shone Over my Left, tinted titie, 30. Down by the 
Whispering Sea, beautiful song by Stewart, 30. There’s 
a Joy for the Heart, same, 30. We Met and Talked of 
Other Days, same, 30. Picking Berries Up the Hill, 20. 
Beautiful Valley, new edition of this favorite song, 30. 

Also, Ristori Redowa, with splendid portrait, 40. Holi- 
day Hours, lively and showy bagatelle, 40. Day Dreams, 
Mazourka Elegante, by Karl Redan, 50. Surf Galop, 
played by Carncross -nd Dixey’s orchestra, 35. Eveline 
Polka, do. 35. Bells of Aberdovey, fine transcription by 
Brinley Richards, 40. Nearer, my God, to Thee, one of 
Brinley Richards’ best transcriptions, 40. Snowflakes, 
Brinley Richards, elegantly illustrated, 50. An Alpine 
Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 30. Down by the Tide, 
song without words, 20. Starry Night Galop, easy, 20. 
Gilt Edge Polka, easy, 20. 

Address orders as above,to J. Starr Horioway. 
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Great IMPROVEMENT IN BrEAD.—A work is about to ap- 
pear on Bread Making with the object-of retaining the 
essential elements of nutrition which are now decomposed 
or greatly vitiated in the present dough fermenting pro- 
cess. To this loss of healthful properties in bread is at- 
tributed the early decay of teeth, as well as dyspepsia 
and other serious evils. The new discovery is to be 
printed in a work which will give the views of such 
eminent scientific authorities as ‘‘ The Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life,’’ ‘‘ Ure’s Dictionary of Art,’’ ‘The New Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia,” “The Dictionary of Science,” and 
others. Prof. Harford says: ‘“‘The loss of phosphates by 
the old process is the loss of an indispensable element of 
nutrition; there is also a loss in the important solvent 
which Nature provides for healthy digestion.’’ Ure says, 
** Medical men who derive enormous revenues from dys- 
pepsia should take some pains to ascertain how far a 
change unfavorable to digestion takes place during the 
fermentation of dough.” While the ‘‘Cyclopedia of 
Arts’’ thinks, “It will not be denied that for a wise pur- 
pose, the Creator has intimately associated in the wheat 
the several substances which are necessary for complete 
nutrition. Then how unwise we are to change and de- 
feat this natural collocation of strength and health-giviag 
materials.’’ Now, this will all be remedied, and in the 
most natural, simple, and perfect manner in the work 
which, for but one dollar, sets forth the new discovery in 
the Bread Making process, about being issued by Mrs. E. 
Alexander, of Philadelphia. Mrs. A. is the widow of Mr. C. 
Alexander, who in former days was known over the coun- 
try as “‘The Napoleon of the Press,’’ from his extensive 
publishing. The widow will be aided in the new work 
by the same Editor who, in 1822—forty-five years ago— 
aided her husband in his first work, the old Saturday 
Evening Post. They will now give, in the new work on 
Bread Making, some valuable information fcr heads of 
families, the combined gleanings of half a century of 
editorial life. 


CLUBBING WITH MaGazixes.—We will send Arthur’s 
Home Magazine and Godey'’s Lady's Book one year for 
$4; and The Children’s Hour and Godey one year for 
$3 50. 


Wuenre liberty dwells there is my country :— 


“Six persons, three of whom are girls, are in jail in 
Bodwin, England, their offence being a Sunday afternoon 
stroll in the grounds of Sir Coleman Rashleigh. A corre- 
spondent of the London Spectator, giving the particulars 
of this case, avers that a public highway bas run through 
the grounds in question for the past seventy years, and 
adds: ‘It is very probable that the prisoners during their 
walks (the male prisoners constituting one party and the 
women another, and each far apart from the other) di- 
verged from the pathway to gather whortleberries. Master 
Rashleigh, son of the proprietor, was also out for a walk, 
and whilst doubtless looking ‘from nature up to nature’s 
God,* saw those grave offenders, and in due course got 
them summoned before Colonel Peard—‘ Garibaldi’s Eng- 
lishman !’—convicted and sentenced to twenty-one days’ 
imprisonment.”’ 


Twenty-one days of imprisonment for walking over a 
passage that had previously been free for seventy years. 
A drunken brute of a husband who beats his wife out of 
the form of humanity will receive a sentence of thirty 
days’ imprisonment. 


Fiorence Sewrne Macatne Company.—One of the for- 
tunate recipienis of a medal at the Paris Exposition, But 
what do they want with a medal? They do not require 
that, the merits of the * Florence”’ are well known. 





Boston Exursrrors In Parts.—The following portion of 
a letter from Paris, recently received by a friend, will be 
read with interest by all those who take pride in the suc- 
cess of Bostonians abroad. The lady writer (a German), 
although an artist in the highest sense of the word, 
stands, by her social position, aloof from sympathies or 
antipathies such as sometimes misguide the judgment of 
even the fair-minded :— 

“ne + * * * * * * 

* * But before I have done with musical instruments, 
let me say a few words in praise of those exrellent Cabi- 
net Organs exhibited by Messrs. Mason & Hamuin. No- 
thing like them has ever been made here, and our best 
organ manufacturers confess themseives beaten by that 
Boston firm. They have succeeded in imparting to their 
instruments the dignity of an independent existence, quite 
separate from the piano or the pipe-organ. The sympa- 
thies of our best composers are with those ingenious 
mauufacturers.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Letrers FROM WATERING-PLACES.—It would be amus- 
ing when reading the letters of this year, to have at the 
same time the letters of a previous year before you to 
notice the peculiar likeness they bear to each other. The 
writers, of course, are entertained free by the hotel keep- 
ers. So much board and for so many for a certain num- 
ber of letters per week. Fortunately for these scribes, 
our daily papers are not much troubled with advertising 
during the summer season, and can afford the space. 


A svpscrIBer sends us the following. It is a note of 


warning :— 

**A young lady in Jersey City died from improperly 
treating frozen feet. She had been skating on Central 
Park in light gaiter boots, where her feet were frozer in 
about an hour, and on returning home put them in hot 
water, which caused mortification, the loss of her feet, and 
death within eight days. Skaters, and others, finding 
their feet or hands frozen, should rub them with snow, if 
procurable, or water as icy cold as possible. Ladies 
would also find that if they bathed their feet in ice-cold 
water, before they ieft the house for the skating pond, 
they would scarcely get them chilled at all. 


Beaton’s CoristMaAs ANNUAL.—Beaton, the once cele- 
brated publisher in London, issued a Christmas Annual, 
something novel—his own idea of what such a thing 
ought to be. But ideas cannot be copyrighted. Next 
year there were six imitations of it. Beaton suffered no 
more than the Lapy’s Book has always done from imita- 
tors. Counterfeits may pass for a time, but they are sure 
to be found out. 


A ~wADY who, though in the autumn of life, had not 
lost all dreams of its spring, said to Douglas Jerrold: “I 
cannot imagine what makes my hair turn so gray. I 
sometimes fancy it must be the essence of rosemary with 
which my maid is in the habit of brushing it. What do 
you think?”” “I should be afraid, madam," replied the 
distinguished dramatist, ‘‘ that it is the essence of thyme.”’ 


Wesster’s Unasringed Dictionary is said to be a n2- 
cessity to the library of every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. Hon. George P. Marsh 
declares it unquestionably the best English Dictionary 
extant, and “superior, in many respects, to any other 
English Dictionary known to him.” 





T. B. Pererson & Bro. have a number of new works ia 
press. “ Elsie’s M»:ried Life," by Mr. Mackenzie Daniels, 
“ Layton Hall,”’ by “=-k Lemon, ‘“‘Gemma,” by T. A. 
Trollope, and ‘“*The Marriage Verdict,” by Dumas the 
elder, 
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A SwIxpLeR ABovut.—We copy the following from the 
Jeffersonian, Findley, Ohio:— 

“Look out for him! A swindler, calling himself Mo- 
Pherson, has been, during the past two weeks, canvassing 
different parts of the country for subseribers to magazines 
and papers. His course of procedure was to approach 
citizens whom he wished to subscribe, and offer them the 
choice of any magazine or paper at about half the regular 
subseription price. He offered Govey’s Lapy’s Boox at $1 
for six months; about half price; American Agricultur- 
ist, a $3 paper, for $1 50 per year, and many other peri- 
odicals and papers ai half the regular subscription price. 
As usual in such cases, this honest foreign agent had no 
trouble to find victims—people had rather invest money 
with a stranger, if there is a prospect of getting what 
they want cheap, than to deal with a well-known, reliable 
man. In this case the money is wasted.’’ 

We cannot say that we feel very sorry for the swindled. 
How could they expect to get a magazine cheaper from an 
agent than from the publisher? We have also proclaimed 
for years that we have no agents—no svlicitors. 

Ovr subscribers in England, Ireland, and Scotland, wit 
now receive their Lapy’s Book at a less rate of postage 
than formerly. By the new arrangement the postage on 
the Lapy’s Book has been very much reduced. 


A Lancaster (Pa.) paper says that a young woman, 
residiug iu the western part of that city, was so much 
injured while biting off her toe nails, a few days ago, 
that a physician had to be called in to attend her. 


We might call this a singular feat. 

A memBrr of the French legislative body got up and, in 
auswer to one of the marshals of France upon the subject 
of soldiers’ pay, said: ‘‘ Your pay is 30,000 francs as a 
marshal; 300,000 francs as a legislator; 48,00@ francs 
for entertaining; 12,000 francs for horses: 3000 frances for 
the Legion of Honor ; while the soldier's pay for his smal! 
pieasures—his drink, his thread, and his needles, is one 
sous a-day.”’ 

It is as bad in the English army. ‘“ Royal warrant for 
an increase of pay in the British army.’’ As an induce- 
ment for men to re-enlist for a second term, they will re- 
ceive an increase of pay; an increase of pay looks well. 
Well, we will mention how much it is—one penny a-day. 

Mas. Beta Z, Spencen.—We regret to announce the 
death of this beautiful and amiable woman. She died in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., on the lst of August. She was an early 
contributor to the Lapy’s Boox. 


An English lady is in Paris and has issued invitations 
to twenty of her most intimate friends. As the mode of 
invitation is novel we annex it, in order that it may find 
imitators should it be appreciated in this country. On 
one side there appears the following: ‘* Madame —— re- 
quests the honor of your company at dinner on the ——, 
at the restaurant ——, cabinet ——, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the birth of her son. T. 1. p. s. v. p.,”’ which 
means, “ Tournez la page s'il vous plait,”’ and on turning 
over the page accordingly, the eye meets the names of 
those who have already responded to the invitation. 

In the old lottery times here there was a very eccentric 
dealer who wrote and quoted poetry in favor of lotteries. 
After the drawing he sent a card to his customers, on 
which was printed: ‘* Your ticket has drawn a’’—and in 
the corner was printed “turn over,” and, as there was no- 
thing printed on the other side, of course it was—blank. 
What he sent to those who drew prizes we never found 
out. 

Contrrsvrep Recerpra.—Will those ladies who so oblig- 
ingly send us cookery receipts be pleased to write them 
on paper detached from their letters, 





Parisian Becoatnc.—Beggars are gencrally good at in- 
venting appeals to public sympathy; but we think the 
following certainly the most irresistible appeal we ever 
heard of. A Parisian beggar accosted a gentleman with— 


“IT am poor, Monsieur, but I am religious. I want but 
one of the saving virtues. I have Faith; I have Hope; 
it remains with you to give me Charity.” 


A story is told of another to whom a gentleman had 
been in the habit of giving a sous as he passed him. ‘The 
first time he saw him after the Exposition was opened, he 
tendered the usual gratuity. He was answered, ‘two 
sous during the Expositien.’’ . 

And here is another. It is a little doggy :— 


“A poodle belonging to a blind man, for ten years after 
his master’s death, occupied the post on one of the public 
bridges formerly occupied by his master, holding in his 
mouth a wooden bowl, in which his gentle, pleading look 
made many a sous fall. One day the dog was not at his 

st. Inquiries were made; it was found where he had 

ived, but he was dead, and concealed in the mattress be- 
neath his dead body were twelve thousand francs."’ 

BinTHDayYs :— 

Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of we, 
Thursday's child has far to go, 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child works hard for its livin 
And the child that is born on Savbath day 
Is good and great, fair and gay. 


Mopet Corraacss.—It would be a curious researcli to as- 
certain how many cottages in the United States are built 
after the elevations and plans we have given in Gode}— 
thousands, we presume. 

PuttTine him on his defence: — 

A Srrixine Ipza.—Martha Jane: ‘ Now, Jimmy,Jif you 
do that again, I'll go and tell yer mother.” Matilda 
Ann: ‘No, that’s no good—slap ‘is ‘ead, and let ’im tell 
*is mother!” 


Cats.—It has been ascertained that there are 43,600 cats 
alive and kicking in Buffalo. The census was taken by 
the local editor of a city paper, who went home the other 
night at a late hour, when the people were in bed and the 
cats were out. In passing through four streets he counted 
399 cats, and presuming that this was a fair average, and 
knowing the whole number of streets in Buffalo, he 
readily came to the conclusion above stated. If he made 
the number of cats 400 in the streets that he passed 
through, it would have been easier to reckon the aggre- 
gate, but he would not tell a lie for one cat, so it stands 
at just 399. 


“Tue Sarg Sipe,’ by Marion Harland, will be com- 
pleted in the next number. It is an interestiag and f 
structive story. 


Suppose a man and a girl were to be married—the man 
35 years old, and the girl 5 years; this makes the man 
seven times as old as the girl; they live together until 
the girl is ten years old; this makes him 40 years old 
and four times as old as the girl ; and they still live until 
she is 15, the man being 45; this makes the man three 
times as old; and they still live until she is 30 years old, 
this makes the man 60, only twice as old, and so on. 
Now, how long would they have to live to make the girl 
as old as the man? 


Ir certainly is not a misfortune fora nice young lady to 
lose her good name if a nice young gentleman gives her 
a better. 

ArTacr’s Home Mageazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. If it was not, we would not club with it. 
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HEAVY SHOES FOR THE LADIES. 


Winter is coming, and we desire to say a word or two 
to our lady readers about clothing the feet. 

Abernethy said: ‘‘To insure continued health and a 
ripe oid age, keep the head cool, the system open, and 
the feet warm.”’ 

Dry feet are warm feet, generally, if the system is 
healthy. To keep the system healthy, the circulation 
must be good. The circulation is not good without exer- 
cise, and exercise can only be really valuable when 
gotten up by walking. Riding in a carriage is not exer- 
cise at all; it is merely inhaling the air. This is very 
well as far as it goes, but the lungs are not in full play 
without the individual is walking. Horseback exercise 
is very good, and is an improvement on carriage riding, 
but it is not the kind of health-creating play of the mus- 
cles nature demands. It is action—action of the entire 
body—and walking only will procure it. Now, the 
ladies of Europe, particularly those of England, under- 
stand this thing. They walk miles per day, and if any 
o* our pale beauties desire to know how the English keep 
up their fine color, clear complexion, and superb busts, 
we tell them that itis outdoor exercise, walking in the 
open air, filling the langs with pure oxygen by rapid 
movement on a sharp November day, when the sun shines 
brightly and the clear blue sky is above. This is the se- 
eret of the rich blood of the English women, and their 
almost universally fine looks and imatronly beauty at 
fifty, when at that age onr American women are pale, sal- 
low, and wrinkled. 

To enjoy a walk thick soles are needed. Stout, well- 
fitting, calf-skin high gaiters, neatly laced, will always 
“set off’ a pretty foot, and improve a homely one. To 
guard that sensitive portion of the human frame (for the 
sole of the foot is keenly sensitive to the changes from 
heat to cold or dryness to dampness), the boot sole should 
be thick, and as well made as human ingenuity can do it. 
Then even in moist weather, or in a rain storm, the foot 
can be protected ; that insured, all is well with the lady. 

Ladies, walk more; take long walks; get tired—no 
matter how tired—tired muscles, in any well woman 
eighteen to forty-eight, only proves that they need to be 
used ; flabby muscles prove that action is wanted, and 
such muscles also prove that the system lackstone. They 
are like a violin with the keys loose; the strings are 
without vibration, and the instrument is dead. Buy the 
best of calf half boots, ladies; exercise in them till you 
are well enough to go out, well clad in all weather. 


Wear no rubbers, if you can avoid it. They are bad for ° 


the feet. If you need to paddle in the slush and soft snow 
of spring, put on rubbers, for the feet must be kept warm 
and dry, but use them as little as possible. Wear, when 
out of dovrs, soiled shoes; take all the open air exercise 
you can by walking, and you will be, in your old age, as 
fine looking as you are now; and, moreover, the next 
generation will be as proud of you as the young fry of old 
England of their stately mothers. We have seen in Hyde 
Park, London, on a fair day, hundreds of grandmothers, 
fresh and nearly handsome; and scores of mothers with 
marriageable daughters, which, had we been in the mar- 
rying line, we should hardly have known which to have 
popped the question to, so dazzling was the real beauty 
and youth of both. Our American ladies can possess these 
charms and carry them into the age of threescore, if they 
will walk more in the open air, and inhale daily the 
healthgiving properties which can be obtained in wearing 
out a couple of pairs of tip-top ten dollar gaiters per year. 
We hold that one ten dollar pair of walking shoes will 
save twenty doctors’ visits at five dollars each. Take 
your choice, ladies. 


Mrs. Ferry, in her book on Naples and Sicily, tells the 
following amusing sicry of the verdict of an inspector on 
a set of Waverley novels: ‘‘They were consigned to a 
gentleman, who was an admirer of English literature; 
aud, when the name of the book and the author were 
read out, for the information of the inspector, who sat at 
a high desk, and did not look at the volumes himself, he 
immediately declared that the work was prohibited. The 
clerk, whe read the name Walter Scott, pronounced it as 
any Italian would do—Voltaire Scott. ‘This, sir, is Vol- 
taire Scott.’ ‘Well, sir, and what then? Voltaire’s 
works are prohibited; and I do not see what difference 
the Scott makes.’ "’ 


Very affecting, but rather Mormonish :— 


“He leaves two wives and three children to mourn his 
loss, ‘yore the concluding words of a Utah obituary notice. 





WE copy the following from an exchange :— 


InpuceMENTs.—The proprietors of some papers are so 
rosperous they now hire subscribers to their papers. A 
‘ew Hampshire editor and proprietor takes the lead in 

liberal inducements as follows :— 

Subscribers to one copy of the Cancer will be presented 
with one box of petroleum blacking. This is a very supe- 
rior article; it will black boots, stoves, or may be used 
asahairdye. (For testimonials from leading clergymen, 
statesmen, and boot-blacks, see advertising co!umns of 
the Cancer.) 

Subscribers for two copies will receive a box of sardines. 

Subscribers for five copies will be presented with a pair 
of iron-clad spectacles with glass eyes, warranted to suit 
one age as well as another. 

Subscribers to ten copies will be entitled to a patent 
adjustable bootjack, which can also be used as a cork- 
screw, coffee-mill, or inkstand. 

Subscribers for twenty-five copies will receive a marble 
bureau with mahogany top to it. 

Subscribers for fifty copies will receive a seven octave 
sewing machine with the Agrafic attachment. 

Subscribers for seventy-five copies will receive a bass- 
wood suit of furniture. 

Subscribers for one hundred copies will receive a burial 
plot, with an order for tombstones, to be delivered when 
required. 

Subscribers for five hundred copies will receive a nomi- 
nation for Congress. 

Subscribers for a thousand copies will be presented with 
a farm in New Jersey, fenced in and mortgaged. 


Fornitree Fassions 1n PArts.—The newest fashion in 
Paris is to have dining-room chairs no longer covered with 
morocco or moleskin, but with dark cloth, the walls hung 
with dark-colored velvet paper or cloth and relieved by 
candelabras, behind which are attached plates of metal or 
of glass, the whole being highly ‘‘ becoming” to ladigs in 
full dress. 


Comrort for young ladies who are not satisfied with 
the color of their hair: Whom the gods love dye yoyny. 


AyecpoTr or Naporxon I.—It was in 1776. Josephine, 
before marrying General Bonaparte, consulted her lawyer, 
Monsieur Raquideau, as to her union with the young vic- 
tor of Saint Roch. ‘It’s foily,’’ answered the sage man 
of law, ‘‘ perfect folly, to marry a young officer without 
fortune and without future.’’ But Josephine had more 
confidence still in the oracles of Mile. Lenormand, the 
celebrated fortune-teller; or rather, she did as people 
often do after asking advice—she followed her own mind 
and did well. 

Bonaparte heard of the opinion passed upon him, but 
made his way in spite of M. Raquideau’s doubts, and the 
young officer became Emperor. But although he had ad- 
vanced much he had forgotten nothing. When he was 
attired in his coronation robes, and a few minutes before 
proceeding to Notre Dame, he called out in a voice of 
thunder: ‘‘ Let Raquideau be brought.” 

The poor notary thought that he had signed his Jast 
contract. ‘“ Well,’’ said the Emperor, as soon as he per- 
ceived him, “ here isthe man without fortune and without 
future!’’ and then, after a mischievous pause of a few 
minutes, he turned to the confused lawyer and added: 
“T name you lawyer to the family.” 

Josephine did well, they say. Can we think so if we 
remember her after suffering, and the agony of that night, 
when, knowing her fate, she drew Bonaparte to the win- 
dow and, pointing to the sky said, prophetically, ‘‘ Like 
those two stars we have risen together, and separated we 
shall fall!’’ 


Compittmentary Nortces From THE Press.—Will our 
subscribers please imagine this page to be filled with 


them. We could fill the whole Book, but we presume 


our readers would prefer something else, Those who take 
the Book know just how good it is, and those who are not 
yet subscribers must take us on a character from our last 
place of thirty-seven years’ standing. The tone ofall the 
notices is as follows: ‘‘Gopry’s Lapry’s Boox is the best 
magazine for ladies in the world ;"’ now fix to this the 
titles of all the papers published in the country, and you 
are saved both the time of reading and the spacg ghey 
would take. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosns, Architect, Philadelphia 
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FIRST STORY. 


Tit plan of the above building was designed according 
to a ground plan gotten up by Mr. Huber, conveyancer, a 
gentleman who builds largely in the vicinity of Phila- 
deiphia, and is arranged with reference to economy and 
comfort. It contains fine halls in the first and second 
stories, with two comfortable rooms in the third story, 
and four rooms on each of the second and first stories, so 
arranged that they are conveniently placed to each other. 
It will make a roomy and cheap house, which would 
adorn almost any situation, and would cost, if built of 
pointed rubble masonry, in Philadelphia or vicinity 87500. 

The roof will be covered by ornamented formed slates, 
with a flat tin roof on top, which answers as an observa- 
tory, and will be compact and beautiful. I have designed 
the exterior myself. Included in the estimate are the 
bath, water-cloeets, gas pipes throughout, low down 
grates, marbleized slate mantles in two rooms, sink, 
range, and a heater in the cellar; also, all modern im- 
provements—speaking tubes, belts, etc. Built in any 
desirable locality it would always find a purchaser, and 
with profit to the builder, which should always be a con- 
sideration of those who wish to build. 

First Story.—1 den, 12 feet by 16 feet; 2 library, 16 
feet by 16 feet; 3 porch ; 4 vestibule, 9 feet 6 inches by 
10 feet; 5 hall, 27 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 6 parlor, 28 
feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches; 7 living-room, 21 feet by 
16 feet 8 inches; 8 dining-room, 15 feet 6 inches by 23 
feet 6 inches; 9 kitenen, 16 feet by 22 feet; 10 porch. 

Segond Story.—11, 12 chambers, 14 feet by 16 feet; 13, 














SECOND STORY. 


14 chambers, 18 feet 6 inches by 14 feet ; 15 hall ; 16tress- 
ing-room, 13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet ; 17, 18 veranda; 19 
chamber, 16 feet 6inches by 12 feet 6 inches; 20 chamber, 
18 feet by 47 feet ; 21 bath-room, 8 feet 3 inches by 9 feet ; 
22 bed-room, 10 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 6 inches ; 23 bed- 
room, 11 by 16 feet. 
Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Waar a sad dog of g husband :— 

“« My wife tells the truth three times a day,’’ remarked 
& jocose old fellow, at the same time casting a very mis- 
chievous glance at her. ‘Before rising in the moruing 
she says: ‘Oh, dear, I must get up! but I don’t wantto.”’ 
After breakfast she adds: ‘ Well, I suppose I must go to 
work; but I don’t want to;’ and she goes to bed saying, 
‘There, I have been working all day, and hav’n’t dune 
anything.’”’ 

INTERNATIONAL MarriaGe Brreat.—In Paris is estab- 
lished a Bureau, aad, as its name imports, it is an inter- 
national ono. They publish certificates of the happiness, 
signed or purported to be signed by the happy parties, 
like quack medicine vouchers. One peculiarity of the 
company is that it “‘ warrants its unions happy one year.” 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNYGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


BY OUR OWN PHUNYGRAPHER. 
NEW TITLE-PAGES FOR OLD SONGS. 
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“ WHAT I8 HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER ?”’ 





Ayn OLD Bgeav.—Stubs at 60 stained his hair and whis- 
kers. His biographer says ‘‘he dyed at a good old age.” 


Urrer Nonsense.—Do nothing of the kind; if youcan’t 
utter wisdom, hold your tongue. 








“OLD DOG TRAY IS EVER FAITHFUL.” 


CavTion To Impotrre BacHeLors.—A gentleman of our 
acquaintance recently insulted a lady by failing to admire 
her new “gypsy’’ bonnet; mark the retribution! She 
laid herself out for his capture, and successfully, and he 
now not only has to admire them, but to pay for them. 


Otp fashions always turn up again. A query having 
been started in England concerning the origin of the word 
chignon, a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette offers 
a contribution from The Lady's Magazine; or, Enter- 
taining Companion for the Fair Sex, vol. xiv. p. 121:— 


FASHIOYABLE DRESSES FOR 1783. 
By a Lady of Fashion (Grosvenor Square.) 

Full Dress—The hair large, and the chignon low be- 
hind; the hoop extremely large, the trimmings chiefly 
foil and ermine, diamonds, and panache of white feathers. 
The bosom of the gown cut very low behind and before. 
Brilliant roses on the shoes. Diamond buckles to the 
glove strings. 





SMALL FRUITS. 


Unper this head are included the Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Currant, Gooseberry, Blackberry, and Grape; the 
three leading and most profitable being the Strawberry, 
Raspberry, aad Blackberry. In no department of Hort} 
culture has there been a more decided and marked im- 
provement than in these varieties. Thousands of acres 
of hitherto unprofitable and waste lands in New Jersey 
have been brought under cultivation, and thriving towns 
have sprung up, as an evidence of what may be attained 
from small things. The writer visited one of these towns 
during the strawberry sexzon, and was astonished to 
learn that over two thousand bushels of this delicious 
fruit left by railroad for New York and Philadelphia in 
one day. 

The advantage which they possess over any other fruit 
crop is the quick return of the investment. In planting a 
pear or apple orchard, years must elapse before there is 
any return, or, at least, sufficient to compensate for the 
mere labor of planting and cultivating the trees. Now, 
with the small fruits the return is almost immediate ; all 
the varieties enumerated, except the grape, will yield a 
partial crop the first year after planting, providing due 
attention is paid to the preparation of soil and their cul- 
tivation, for which we would refer our readers to a work 
recently published—“ Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.”’ 
Price $1 50. 

For the accommodation of those who are unacquainted 
with the varieties, we offer the following assortment of 
the most desirable varieties, which will be forwarded, 
carefully packed, on the receipt of $10; a large discount 
off of catalogue prices. The assortment consists of :— 

STRAWBERRIES. —One hundred plants, including the 
Philadelphia, the earliest, and Zucunda, the largest va- 
riety. 

RASPBERRIES.—Three Duhring, very large, fine, and 
hardy ; six Philadelphia, the mcst productive; six Jm- 
proved Black Cap, very early. 

BLACKBERRIES. —Three Early Wilson, the earliest, 
large and sweet ; three Kittanning, superior flavor; six 
Lawton or New Rochelle. 

Crrrants.—Six Red Dutch, six Red Cherry. 

GoosEBERRIES.—Six Houghton’s Seedling. 

Grape Viyes.—Six choice pative varieties. They can 
be planted either in the autumn or spring; for distant 
transportation we recommend sending in the autumn; 
should they arrive too late for planting out, they can 
{with the exception of the strawberry) be placed in a 
trench, or cool cellar, an’ covered with earth or sand, 
until spring. The strawberry plants set in a box and 
keep in the house or a frame until spring. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1868 will be published 
about the Ist of December, and mailed to all applicants 


who incluse a postage stamp. 
ddress HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number 

E. G.—Sent articles August 22d. 

Mrs, E. A. W.—Sent zephyr 22d. 

Mrs. G. D, B.—Sent rubber gloves 22d. 
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Mrs. J. A. G.—Sent rubber gloves 22. 

Mrs. M. E. C.—Sent hair puffs 22d. 

Mrs. O. G. 8.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 22d. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent infant’s dress by Harnden’s express 
22d. 

Miss M. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 26th. _ 

L, T.—Sent articles by Adams's express 26th. 

Mrs. B. H.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss 8. F.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. J. 8. K.—Sent dress pattern by Adams’s express 
27th. 

Mrs. J. B. §.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Miss B. R.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

Mrs. M. B, O0.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

8. E. A.—Sent article 30th. 

C. B.—Seat pattern 30th. 

Mrs. 8. MeJ.—Sent dress pattern 30th. 

Miss L. F. H.—Sent article 30th. 

Miss A. L. D.—Sent article 30th. 

Mrs. M. H. W-—Sent article by Adams’s express Septem- 
ber 2d. 

M. T.—Sent hair necklace 7th. 

Mrs. E. V. B.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. E. F.—Sent article by Kinsley's express 7th. 

Mrs. J. C. 0.—Sent article by Adams’s express 11th. 

R. E. C.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—Sent pattern 1)th. 

E. J. N.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

Miss R. D. H.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

D. A. J.—Sent articles by express 13th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent articles 13th. 

Mrs. J. 8. K.—Sent silk by Howard’s express 16th. 

A Husband.—Your wife had just cause for being dis- 
pleased. 

Leonore.—The curls would cost $10. Either procure a 
money order, or send the money by express. 

Edua Cora.—Do not know the correspondent you men- 
tion. 

Mrs. Anna P.—Mrs. Stephens has published a book on 
knitting and crocheting. Price» 50 cents. 

Ella.—Directions for a child’s winter gaiter, in crochet, 
will be given next month. 

Leila, W. E.—Wm. C. Bryant, Bening Post, N. ¥. No 
answer ‘to second question. 

A. M, W.—Your question is answered elsewhere. 

Cc. L. F.—No. Second question: We prefer the first 
three quotations. 

A Constant Reader informs us that if we take out some 
of the onions in our Fish Chowder receipt in the Septem- 
ber number, and put in more sliced potatoes, we will 
have a real down-east chowder. It is a matter of taste. 

Carrie.-——1. On her returu home. 2. Yes. 3. No. 4. See 
answer to E. R. B. 

E. R. B.—The first finger of the left haad is considered 
the engagement finger. But custom generally makes the 
engagement and wedding finger one—the third finger of 
the left hand. 

Mrs, G. W. D.—Received the subscription and patterns. 
Thank you. 

B. R. F.—Much obliged to you for your receipts. But 
we do not like the idea of clam-shells baked in puff paste ; 
and we are satisfied that you cannot pound the rind of a 
ham intoa pulp. Might as well try leather. 

Stanton.—Write to the Fashion Editress, and inclose a 


stamp for reply. 
M. L.—India rubber gloves whiten the hands. We do 
not know of any remedy for your other trouble. 





H. B, W.—We do not. 

Mary L. N.—*Mizpah,”’ a Hebrew word, meantng a 
sentinel. 

8. T. R.—We take a story or a poem on its merits} we 
do not require a history of a person’s life, or to hear of 
their necessities, or that Mr. Snobs, of the Gazette or 
Times, has read and approved of it. Mr. Snobs’ judgmen 
may differ from ours ; we judge for ourselves. 


Fushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBERS. 


Havine had frequent curtains for the petons of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by es living at a distance, 
Editress of the Fashion 











will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for Seanees, Sows! 

, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, Le and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 

oods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
p me goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking suit of violet reps. The low<r skirt 
is trimmed with bands of violet satin passing through 
diamonds made of the same. Jue overskirt is rather long, 
and looped upat each gore by the same style of trimming 
which extends round the skirt. The sack is half tight- 
fitting, and trimmed with satin bands. The hat is of 
violet velvet, trimmed with flowers to match, and tied 
under the chignon by violet velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Morning costume. Redingote or over-dress of 
black silk, gored to fit the figure loosely. It is lined with 
scarlet silk, quilted and trimmed with a row of buttons 
down the front. Underskirt and sleeves of green poplin ; 
the skirt is eut with a decided train, which is hidden by 
the next figure. The hair is dressed in full puffs over the 
top of the head, and the cap is of Cluny, trimmed with 
ecarlet velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting-dress of Bismarck silk. This costume 
is made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with 
small nieces of narrow velvet and rows of velvet buttons. 
The overskirt is cut in points, and finished with a bias 
band of silk studded with velvet buttons. Above this 
band is a trimming formed of applications of velvet, nar- 
row straps, and buttons. The sack is a very beautiful 
model, and would make up effectively in velvet. It is cut 
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slightly to the figure in the back, and in front has some- 
what the appearance ofa vest. Ii is trimmed with velvet 
and buttons to match the skirts. The bonnet is of white 
uncut velvet, formed in scallops on the edge, and trimmed 
with Bismarck velvet and crimson flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Little girl’s dress of scarlet merino, with over- 
dress of white merino spotted with red. The dress is 
looped up on each side by a band of scarlet velvet, and 
the sack, which is of cloth, is also trimmed with scarlet 
velvet. Hat of white plush, trimmed with band and 
streamers of scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Little boy's suit of fine brown cloth. The 
pants are trimmed down the sides with black braid and 
buttons. The jacket is made to wear open, and display a 
vest of white pigué. A pointed collar and blue necktie 
finish off the neck. The boots are of bronzed leather, 
made to fit quite high up on the leg. 

Fig. 6.—Diuner toilette. Dress of pearl-colored silk, 
trimmed on the edge of the skirt with a box-plaited ruffle 
of luminous green silk, edged with velvet of a darker 
shade. The flounce is headed by a velvet set on in the 
Grecian style. The corsage is ornamented with green 
silk cut out in tabs, richly embroidered, and ornamented 
with velvet buttons. The belt and African basque ere also 
of green silk, embroidered. The hair is very heavily 
etimped and dressed with bands of green velvet. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tais month generally brings with it the vicissitudes 
of shopping and dressmaking for the winter. The air 
resounds with groans of “nothing to wear,” and the 
maledictions heaped on dressmakers who either will not 
promise at all, or promise what they cannot perform. 

Fortunately it is the season of openings of all deserip- 
tions; show-rooms are thrown open to the public, and 
the most tempting wares are conspicuously displayed. 
Rich bright tints flash and dazzie in the windows, and 
every day brings out some startling novelty. Pretty 
things are to be had if the money is only forthcoming, 
and as paper patterns are to be found giving the latest 
ideas of shape and trimmings, no difficulty should be 
experienced in making up a wardrobe for the winter. 

In dress goods the various shades of brown prevail; 
the beautiful Bismarcks, golden browns, and the graver 
shades suited to plainer tastes. New styles of Winseys 
have appeared—some of violet, green, brown, or gray 
ground, covered with rough-looking little knots of a 
darker shade. These trim up effectively, and are admira- 
bly suited to travelling purposes. Others have dark 
grounds with smooth surfaces, and are figured @ la jar- 
diniére. The most elegant are those woven in with gold 
or silver thread and figured with the same; they are of 
dark grounds, and the lighting up of goid and silver 
renders them very beutiful. 

In ribbons, artificials, and feathers, we find all the 
gorgeous tints of an American autumn. Flowers are 
branched up in many quite novel styles, and are both 
graceful and elegant. A very pretty arrangement consists 
of a long spray of scarlet velvet leaves edged with gold, 
intended for the front of a bonnet, while large fuchsias, 
also of scarlet velvet tipped with gold, are designed to 
fall fringe-like over the face. We also find a great 
variety of small ornaments in pearl, jet, gold, and steel, 
and pendants of velvet tipped with gold; also entirely 
new styles of feathers intended for bonnets and hats. 

It was supposed in the spring that the free use of jet 
never could be exceeded, but the present is beyond all 
calculation. The new fringes generally describe poiuts ; 





the gimps are perfectly elegant, and are to be extensively 
used on dresses ; many of them, when laid together, form 
very rich sashes. Buttons are in countless varieties and 
of the most peculiar forms. We may safely say that the 
jet trimmings now exhibited are far more elegant than at 
any previous season. 

Belts are now very elaborately decorated, and form 
quite an important article of dress. The style with tabs 
is particularly dressy. See page 388 of the present number. 

The Tilman establishment in Ninth Street, New York, 
needs no fresh introduction to our subscribers. Here, in 
the different departments, we find all the choicest novel- 
ties, and as there is no higher authority in the matter of 
dress, we will give the most noticeable features. 

Bonnets first claim our attention: they are all small, 
the shapes of course different from those of the summer, 
but with no material characteristic. Most of them have 
small crowns, which, however, only cover the top of the 
head. In some the faces are close and pointed, while 
others are very flaring, the latter a very becoming style 
for curls on the Pompadour cciffure. We also find other 
models with wing-like pieces arranged on the front 
and a turned-up cape similar to those introduced in the 
spring. A mixture of satin with velvet or terry is quite 
the vogue, also a fringe describing one deep point and 
formed of pearl or jet, as the material may reqyire, is 
placed cape-like on the back of the bonnet. 

Lace of various colors—such as a bright green, violet, 
blue, brown, or gray, either figured plainly or spotted 
over with a luminous substance of the same color—is 
very elegantly arranged in the veil form over the new 
bonnets. Narrow lace edgings matching the lace ia 
shade generally accompany it, Another material which 
enters largely into the composition of dress bonnets is 
white or colored illusion dotted over with crystal drops 
known as gouttes d'eau. Some of the newest fall bonnets 
are formed of rows of gimp separated by pipings of bright 
velvet. The most novel bounets intended for winter are 
those formed of Astrakan or Grebe, and trimmed with 
velvet of some bright color. 


In hats the greatest amount of fantaisie is allowed ; 
they are, like the bonnets, very small, the shapes, how- 
ever, exceedingly pretty. Feathers of every variety are 
seen, and we are happy to say they are this season quite 
reasonable. Besides the grebe, pheasant, and bird of Pa- 
radise, we see short ostrich tips most exquisitely shaded, 
then curled whalebone-like feathers of the brightest tints, 
small plumes formed of the different varieties of peacock 
feathers ; also fancy made feathers of the most brilliant 
scarlet, blue, or green, relieved by black. Another charm- 
ing ornament is a feather aigrette formed of the ruby- 
headed humming-bird, with a ray-like tail composed of 
short, delicate straw-colored feathers similar to those seen 
on birds of Paradise. Gold also is extensively used on 
bonnets and hats. We do not, however, recommend it 
except for evening wear. Fur hats are also to be very 
popular, particularly Astrakan, grebe, and ermine. They 
are simply trimmed with a rouleau of velvet and a fea- 
ther or aigrette on one side. In Paris most of the hats are 
furnished with strings of ribbon or illusion, which either 
tie under the chignon or the chin. The latter style we 
think will hardly be adopted here except by children. 
Many of the new hats have very small veils of colored 
net, which fit closely over the face and tie with long lace 
streamers at the back of the neck. 

At the Maison Tilman we find all the dresses gored: in 
front they fit the figure closely, while the baek is laid in 
deep plaits, 
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Hoops are very close around the hips, but sufficiently 
large at the lower edge to support the dress, 

Let us now glance at some of the dress novelties ; first 
we have a dress for a young lady. The underskirt is of 
pink silk cut off and the lower part set on with fulness, 
giving the appearance ofa flounce. The upper skirt is of 
pearl-gray silk looped up ina novel and graceful manner. 
A sash of pink ribbon fitting the waist closely is tied at 
the back with bow and ends, A narrower ribbon is fast- 
ened at the side, falls over the back of the dress, and is 
caught up on the opposite side of the beit. The upper 
skirt is then pulled through this band, and the dress is 
festooned on each side and droops both back and front. 
The corsage is plain with long hanging sleeves of gray 
and tight-fitting ones of pink. 


We have one more model to describe; this is a skirt of 
rich violet silk with an overskirt ofa lighter shade. The 
corsage is like the underskirt, and is made in the basque 
form, ith two deep points ia front and two very long 
points on each side, which serve to loop up the upper 
skirt. The points are richly trimmed with black lace, 
and the sleeves, which are of the lightest shade of silk, 
are headed by an epaulette of black lace. 

Among the new wraps are Tartan plaids of every ima- 
ginable combination. They are generally of the circular 
form, without trimming except at the neck, where there 
is a full ruchinug of different colored silks to suit the plaid. 
Another style which, though not new, is again to be made 
up, is a circular with large cape looped up in the centre 
with either one or two rosettes of pinked ribbon. 

The salient novelty of the season is to be found in the 
showrooms of Mme. Demorest. We refer to the new 
promenade skirts, which we think destined to meet with 
the entire approbation of the ladies. Indeed, so pretty 
are these skirts, that many persons are matching them 
with sacks, and thus forming a pretty and decidedly 
comfortable travelling suit. This sensible novelty is 
woven in the gored shape without seam, and produces a 
most graceful ensemble over a small hooped skirt. It is 
all wool, warm without weight, aad is either trimmed 
with a fluted ruffie of the material bound on each edge 
with a contrasting color, or else it is very elegantly 
braided. When once worn it will be deemed irdispen- 
sableto comfort, and we pronounce it the best skirt which 
has yet been introduced, The juveniles, too, have been 
remembered, and they may also enjoy this winter a good 
warm ornamental skirt, which we learn may be washed 
asa plain piece of cloth. The prices range from six to 
ten dollars, children’s skirts half price. The name, we 
think, should be altered to Le jupon indispensable. 

From the array of patterns at this establishment, we 
select those most noticeable for)style and novelty. A 
pleasing change from the loose sack so much wora of 
late, is a half tight-fitting paletét with a cardinal cape. 
It is to be made of velvet end trimmed with jet or a band 
of far, such as Russian sable, mink, ermine, chinchilla, 
Astrakan, squirrel, or grebe. 

Another novel design, intended also for velvet, is half 
tight-fitting in the back and cut vest-like in front. Com- 
mencing at the shoulders are two long sash ends which 
are very loosely carried round to the back and tie half 
way down the skirt. Another very pretty model, with 
ecarf-like ends in front, we promise to illustrate in our 
next issue. 

We find also some very pretty designs for bérthes, in- 
tended for evening dresses. The first consists of alternate 
sections of silk or satin and two rows of tulle puffings. 
Each section is cut slanting on the lower edge, and the 





Pieces gradually decrease in size as they approach the 
shoulders, The edge is ornamented with a fancy fringe 
of pearl, crystal, or feathers. Another very pretty style 
consists of alternate loops of satin ribbon the depth of the 
bérthe, and sprays of light flowers, such as clematis or for- 
get-me-nots. Others are formed of tulle studded with 
Marguerites. Any of these models would be a charming 
addition to an evening toilette. 

Some very pretty jackets, lately made up for evening 
wear, are of white silk edged round with artificial flowers, 
such as pansies, Marguerites, or field daisies, and large 
violets; garlands of leaves are also very effective on a 
white jacket. 

Bright colors are now much in vogue for evening wear ; 
the most desirable are sulphur yellow, crimson, saffron, 
violet, pink, and arsenic green. 

Skirts are again being finished on the edge by a row of 
scallops, either bound fancifully or trimmed with cords 
or rouleaux, 

Narrow pinked flounces have been readopted, also 
pinked ruches; rows of six or seven are placed very close 
together and form a very pretty finish toaskirt. Trained 
skirts are generally trimmed to simulete a double skirt. 
Another style of ornamentation is to arrange the trimming 
to «x vpand like rays on the back of the skirt, commencing 
at the waist. 


A novelty lately introduced is a muff and work-box 
combined. The muff has a small square lid in the centre, 
which opens and displays a complete work-box with space 
for work. So closely does the lid fit in the fur, that it is 
almost impossible to discover it; a tassel conceals the 
spring which works the lid. Some of the new muffs are 
of Astrakan decorated with twvu bands of Oriental embroi- 
dery or gimp, ornamented at regular intervals with long 
cut jet drops, and finished with tassels. 

A new hoop skirt has just been patented, which can be 
arranged to wear with a short walking-dress or a long 
trained skirt. 

French jewelry is now very much worn, and so good 
is the imitation, that unless the articles are handled by 
one in the trade, they could not be detected from the most 
expensive styles. We see stone cameos in a setting of 
pearls; bugs, flies, and butterflies in enamel; rich gilt 
and silver ornaments quivering with countless little pen 
dent balls, and innumerable beautiful designs that defy 
description. In oxidized silver are the greatest variety 
of comical groups arranged as sleeve buttons, pins, brace- 
lets, and ear-rings. The most novel design for sleeve 
buttons is quite a large fish cut in two, one-half answer- 
ing for one sleeve button and the other half for the other 
button. 

The talismanic jewelry is also in great demand ; this 
is of a bluish-green substance made up in peculiar look- 
ing Egyptian forms covered with@ilt hieroglyphics. The 
Byzantine mosaics now rank very high. These differ en- 
tirely from the usual mosaics; they are very fine, and 
quite expensive, as the groundwork is also in mosaic. 

In watches we have some decidedly new designs. One 
has the appearance of a little travelling wallet of gold 
decorated with enamel. On touching a spring a little 
watch is disclosed. A much more beautiful design is in 
shape like a bug, with crimson enamelled wings spotted 
with black. The head is of diamonds and emeralds, and 
a line of diamonds extends down the back. A spring is 
pressed, the wings separate and spring out, revealing the 
most beautiful little watch imaginable. Both of these 
models can be worn as lockets, which now are the fash- 
jouable ornament, Fasyiom 
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ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 
right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. The best manufactured, warranted for 
six years. Second-hand Pianos, MELopgons, and Or- 
GANS, at great bargains. Prices from $25 to $200. New 
and Second-hand Instruments to let, and rent applied if 
urchased ; Monthly Instalments received forsame. Old 
ianos taken inexchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 

free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 





HARRISON’S 
PARIAN WHITE. 
gives to the complexion the rich 
tone of the Parian marble. Seven- 

ty-five cents and $1 50 by mail. 


CARNATION ROUGE, 
for the cheeks and lips ; a pure, 


delicate, permanent rose tint, 
Seventy-five cents by mail. 


A, W. HARRISON, Agent, Philadelphia, 








Hair Removed in Five Minutes 


BY THE USE OF 
Upham’s Depilatory Powder. 


This powder has been found one beneficial and of 
reat use to ladies who have been afflicted with super- 
uous hair, principally when its growth has been con- 

fined to the upper lip and side of the face, giving a mas- 

culine turn to the whole features. It will be found to 
be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of any sharp 
instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is removed 
in five minutes after its application, without injury to the 


skin. 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. 8. C. UpHam, No. 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Also, for sale 
by ail Druggists. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toltlet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery, Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED, 


Great attention is paid to the AcricurturRAL DEPART- 
MENT. Price, $2 50 in advance; $3 00 if not paid in 


advance. Address 
P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 


38 Golden Square, 
London, England. 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit Europe 
are informed that they will always find, at the above 
office, experienced and intelligent couriers, possessing 
the highest testimonials. By addressing a letter to the 
Secretary, J. Fonparor:, by the steamer in advance of 
the party leaving America, a courier will be dispatched 
to meet their arrival at Liverpool. For avy further in- 
formation address as above. 














Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Fasuton Eprrress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles at the prives annexed :— 





INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
Dresses, from $4 00 to $40 00 
Slips, 300 * 600 
Shirts, 100 * 5 00 
Double Wrappers, 3 50 
Cambric Night-gowns, 2 00 
Plain Cambrie Skirts, 2 25 
Embroideied or Scalloped Skirts, 300 “ 20 00 
Flannel Skirts, 350 * 20 00 
Socks, 62 “ 2 00 
Flannel Sacks, 3 00 
Cloaks, 20 00 “ 100 0D 
Hoods, 300 * 4000 
Shawls, or Blankets, 400 * 30 00 
Complete Paper Patterns, 30 * §§00 

PAPER PATTERNS. 
Ladies’ Cloaks, $1 25 
Ladies’ Sleeve, 31 
Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 1 50 
Suit for Little Boy, 1 00 
Dress Body and Sleeve, 80 
Children’s Cloak, 60 
Children’s Dresses, 60 
Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 60 


LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR. 


Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, $7 00 to 25 00 
Fancy Hair Bows, 600 “ 1000 
Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 1009 


Hair Side Braids, 800 “* ® 00 
Hair Back Braids, 800 “ 30 00 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200 “* 6500 
KNIT GOODS. 
Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, $2 00 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 3 00 
Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Ladies’ Sontags, 3 50 
Ladies’ Crochet Shawls, $9 00 to 30 00 
Gentlemen’s Afghans, 30 00 “ 160 00 
Infants’ Afghans, 15 00 “ 50 00 
Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Searfs, 2 50 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 500 “* 20 00 
Gentlemen’s Slippers, 300“ 15 00 
HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, $5 00 to 30 00 
Ear-rings, 500 * 20 00 
Breastpins, 400 “* 20 00 
Ringa, 200 “ 10 00 
Fob Chains, 800 “ 30 00 
Charms, by the piece, 250" 5 00 
Studs, 900 * 15 00 
Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 15 00 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 





TO ADVERTISERS.—The LADY'S BOOK as an advertising medium is superior to 
any other periocical or paper published. The reason is that its circulation extends to every town, 


village, and hamlet throughout the United States. 
VOL. LXxv.—31 








THE HEALTHIEST OF US ARE LIABLE 


To obstructions in the Bowels. 


Don’t neglect them. It.is not 


necessary to outrage the palate with nauseous drugs in such cases. 
‘The most effective laxative known is 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


And it is also the most agreeable. 


cooling, painless. 


Its operation is soothing, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TWO MAGAZINES FOR $2 50 A YEAR! 
ONE FOR YOURSELF AND ONE FOR YOUR CHIEDREN. 


$12. 
Book, #4. 


ISOS 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, $2.00 


Three copies, $5. Four copies, $6. 


Eight copies, and one to getter-up of Club, 


Fifteen copies, and one to getter-up of Club, $20. Home Magazine and Lady's 
Specimen numbers, 20 cents. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, $1.25. 


Five copies, $5. Tex copies, and one to getter-up of Club, $10. Children’s Hour 
and Lady’s Book, $3.50. Spocimen numbers, 10 cents. 


BOTH MAGAZINES FOR $2.50. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 


809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philada. 





NOVEMBER, 1867. 





Ex bellishmoents, Eitc. 


THE WOFUL HEART. A steel plate. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures. 

SCENE IN VENICE. Printed in tints. 

SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

EMBROIDERY FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 

DINNER-DRESS. 

MORNING ROBB. 

DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTING BRAID FOR THB 
TRIMMING OF WRAPS. 

WALKING SUIT. 

CROCHET PATTERN. 

CORFU LACE ANTIMACASSAR. Tatting. 

THE BUCKLE PATTERN. 

NEW STLE OF GIRDLE. 


Contributors 
Sports of Childhood (Illustrated), 381 
Music—Kiss Waltz, by R. Rhollo, 382 
Embroidery for a Pillow-case (IlWustrated), 38. 
Dinner-Dress (Jilustrated), 384 
Morning Robe (/liustrated), 385 


Designs for Oruamenting Braid (Illustrated), 386 


Walking Suit (/lustrated), 386 
Crochet Pattern (/llustrated), 387 
Corfu Lace Antimacassar (/llustrated), 387, 440 
The Buckle Pattern (J/lustrated), 388 
New Style of Girdle (/llustrated), 388 


Design for a Handkerchief Corner (Illustrated), 386 
Trimming for the*Edge of a Wrap {Timetratedy, 
Card Alphabet (/lustrated), 
The Safe Side, by Marion Harland, 
A Twilight Thought ef Thee, by Mary BE. Nealy, 
Maggie Leonard, by Violete Woods, 398 
rhe Voices of the Wind, by Constance Bruce, 
Happiness at Home, 
The Parish of S — in Search ef a Rector, 

. 4 


by the Parish Cler 07 
The Falling Leaf, by Mabel Gray, 410 
Friendship and Society, 410 
Two Thanksgiving Days, by S. Annie Frost, 411 
Drawing Lessons (//lustrated), 417 
To the Front, by Virginia F. Townsend, 418 
Man's Discontent, 427 
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DESIGN FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 

TRIMMING FOR THE EDGE OF A WRAP. 

CARD ALPHABET. 

DRAWING LESSONS. Four engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. Bonnets, Aprons, Etc. 
Ten engravings. 

EMERY CUSHION. Two engravings. 

TRAVELLING SHOE-BAG. Two engravings. 

WATCH-POCKET IN BEAD-WORK 

EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL 

GLOVE SACHET. Two engravings. 

LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 

SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Three engravings. 

NEW TITLE-PAGES FOR OLD SONGS. Two engrav- 
ings. 


and Contents. 


Canst thou Weep for Me? by A. E. Randall, 427 
Green Pine of the South, by Eugenia, 427 
Tuberoses, by One Third, 428 
Ralph Lester, by R. A. G., 431 
Golden Maxims for Families, 434 
To Pamela, ny da L. B., 434 
Novelties for November (Illustrated), 435 
Emery Cushion (Illustrated), 437 
Travelling Shoe-Bag (Illustrated), 488 
Watch-Pocket (Illustrated), 439 
Embroidery for Flaunel (/lustrated), 441 
Glove Sachet (Illustrated), 412 
Letters for Marking (JUustrated), 449 
Receipts, 443 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Victoria’s Book, 446 
The Last Thursday of November, 447 
Miss Catharine Maria Sedgwick, 448 
Notes and Notices, 448 
Officers of Vassar College, 448 
Influence of Ladies in Society, 448 
Hints about Health, 448 
Literary Notices, 449 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 451 
Heavy Shoes for the Ladies, 455 
Suburban Residence (I/lustrated), 456 
Fashions, 458 
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NOTICES OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





“Gopgy”’ isa treasure, and how any lady can “keep 
house”’ without it—or auy young lady consider herself 
intelligently informed in the curr-ot events in her par- 
ticular sphere, we cannot understana- -and in response to 
both propositions, we say it cannot be done.—Dement, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

One is never dixappointed inthis indispensable treasure 
fur the ladies.—Semi- Monthly Record. Pittsboro, N. C. 

Godey knows his business and attends to it—he pro- 
fesses to make a Lady’s Book, and he does it.—Mirror, 
Macon, Ga. 

A household is incomplete without the Lady’s Book, 
aud every lady in the county should subseribe for it.— 
Sentinel, Eldora, Iowa. 

This old and popular monthly continues to hold its po- 
sition in advance of all other lady's magazines—leading 
in everything—and is, therefore, extensively read in 
every part of the land. To such as desire a publication 
of the kind, we unhesitatingly recommend Gopsy.—Com- 
piler, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The fashion-plates contain fine figures, which, by the 
Way, are not fancy sketches, but exact copies of actual 
dresses. ° The reading matter is not one whit behind the 
engravings in point of excellence. In fact, Godey's is 
the best magazine published in the country, and that is 
the least we can say for it.—Sentinel, Maquoketa, lowa. 

The book may well be called the “‘ Fashion Magazine of 
the World.""—Rural Economist, Markham, Canada. 

The best of all fashion magazines for the ladies.—Re- 
publican, Mason City, lowa. 

Its departments of fashions and cottage plans, are each 
worth double the price of the magazine, ides the nu- 
merous receipts and the amount of choice literature it 
contains. —IJndex, Boonsboro, Iowa. 

Has stood the test of woman's regard for nearly forty 
years.—Lancet and Observer, Cincinuati, 0. 

It occupies the first rank in the literatare of the conn- 
try, embracing among its contributors writers of the first 
talent.—Republican, Marengo, Iowa, 

One million five handred and twelve thousand copies 
of the Lady’s Book were distributed last year, a conclu- 
sive fact that the work has hosts of admirers. Ladies 
desiring a good magazine, specially devoted to their inte- 
rests, should send their subecriptions at once.—Gazette, 
Kent Station, Ind. 

It is a pleasing hook, worth morethan a dozen common 
magazines.— Times, Winchester, Ill. 

We hazard nothing in saying that it is the magazine of 
the age, and can't be imitated.—Review, Monmouth, III. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book never loses its interest—never 
grows old. More than double the price of the book can 
be saved in the course of the year by following Godey. 
The music lessons, drawings, household receipts, etc., 
will cost more than double a year's subscription, if pur- 
chased elsewhere.— Farmer, Millersburg, Obio. 

Right glad are we to replace the name of this valuable 
ladies’ journal upon our exchanyge,—Times, Goshen, Ind. 

Nasby says that time was when the price of a “ dimund 
pin” was required to ‘‘stop the yaup”’ of the “‘ wife of 
your buzum;” but we will guarantee that if you will 
furnish her with the Lady's Book, which is much cheaper 
and more valuable withal, there will be peace in the fa- 
mily. This magazine has been improving ever since we 
have known it, and we have known it for a long time. 
We can’t get along without it at all, for when it is not on 
the table the wife of our buzam “ yaupeth continoosly."’ 
—Reveille, Memphis, Mo. 

It is truly the Ladies’ Book.—Sun, Batavia, Ohio. 

Its fashions and engrav:.gs are superb, and its litera- 
i unequalled in its peculiar line.—Ledger, Fairbill, 

owa. 

Its pages are filled with refined and moral literature. 
The fashion-plates are alone worth the price of subscrip- 
tion, and the ladies should not be satisfied until they sub- 
soribe for this popular magazine —Union, Albia, Iowa. 

This work is a great favorite with the ladies, and very 
justly so.—Argus, Portland, Me. 

This magazine always comes promptly, and the ladies 
give it a cordial greeting every month.—Advocate, Port- 
land, Me. 

Its fashion-plates are elegant, its patterns profuse, 
though we are not competent to judge of the merits of 
robes de nuit, etc. Its domestic receipts are numerous, its 
fashiou gossip is fresh and readable, while its literary 
contents are far above the average of periodicals of its 
class. Its popularity in this section is immense and well 
deserved.— Times, Adrian, Mich. 

The ciories in Godey are 2!ways good, and no lady of 
fashion can keep heuse without it.--Gagette, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

As fascinating as ever.—Commercial, Aurora, Ind. 





Sought after by all ladies who love taste in dress, 
domestic economy, and good literature.—Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 

To those unacquaisted with its merits, we would 
heartily recommend it as a first class and reliable maga- 
zine, devoted to fashion aud the fine arts.—Union, Ru- 
chester, Minn. 

The Lady's Book is like wine, the older it gets the better 
it grows.— Democrat, Chaifield, Minn. 

The ladies are made glad every time when Godey 
comes round.—Free Press, Minn. 

This popular lady's book is always first to come to 
hand, and is grasped with eager hands by its lady read- 
ers. To assert that it stands at the head in the favor of 
the ladies is a broad but nevertheless true assertéon.— 
Herald, Menomine, Mich. 

It is filled with a host of good things which its editors 
know so well how to prepare for their readers. Its fash- 
ions are the latest and most elegant; its patterns complete, 
with directions so plain that any lady can be her own 
dressmaker and milliner if she chooses; and its literary 
matter of the best.— Democrat, Hillsdale, Mich. 

We commend Godey’s Lady’s Book to the patronage of 
the public; it is, without exception, the most attractive 
magazine of the kind published. No lady should be with- 
out it.—Prototype, London, Can, 

The literary contents are choice, amusing, and interest- 
ing. In fashions it contains the latest styles. Every lady 
should have one.—Banner, Listowel, Can. 

The universal favorite of the ladies—contains all the 
fashion intelligence, receipts, etc. Godey is ever welcome 
to thousands of happy homes.—Post, Lindsay, Can. 

It contains a large amount of useful and interesting 
reading. — Warder, Lindsay, Can. 

It contains the latest fashions, besides an immense 
amount. of useful and entertaining reading. We believe 
Godey to be at the head of all ladies’ books.—Chronicle, 
Ingersoll, Can. 

Our lady readers know the merits of Godey better than 
we do, and when we say it is their favorite magazine we 
speak only what we are fully justified in aflfirming.— 
News Record, Fergus, Can. 

In everything pertaining to a lady's outfit, at home or 
abroad, Godey is an acknowledged sauthority.—States- 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

As regards the fashions, there is no magazine that equals 
this work in the arrangement, coloring, and truthfalness 
of its fashion-plates.— Journal, New Castle, Pa. 

The reading matter is well selected, and it is what it 
purports to be, truly a lady's magazine.—-Obdserver, Cul- 
pepper C. H., Va. ; 

This magazine is too well known to need encomium for 
itis not excelled by any of its kind in taste, expensive 
embellishment, and literary merit, and hence its popu- 
larity. —Repudlican, Belvidere, N. J. 

Besides steel engraving, colored fashion-plates, music, 
aud drawing lessons, it has the rarest of literature.— 
Torchlight, Gallatin, Mo. 

It has all the latest fashions in bonnets, dresses, etc.— 
Commonwealth, Louisville, Ky. 

We cannot too highly commend the taste evinced in the 
selection of literary matter for this magazine.—Conserva- 
tive, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

To the ladies it is a perfect guide in matters pertaining 
to dress and fashionable taste.— Gazette, Danville, Ky. 

It contains a choice selection of reading matter, and un- 
doubtedly has a corps of able writers. We recommend 
it to the public as an instructive and interesting book. 
Apart from this, the portion devoted to the culinary de- 
partment is worth the attention of all housekeepers.— 
Herald, Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Husbands, if you want to please your wives, and young 
bachelors, if you want to secure the affections of your 
sweethearts, subscribe for and present them with copies 
of Godey’s incomparable magaziae.—Patriot, Burlington, 
Kansas. 

We always consider a lady of excellent taste, when she 
ean say “I take Godey’s Magazine." —Mercury, Carlisle, 
Kentucky. 

It is un ry to rec d this magazine to our 
readers, as every one knows it is one of the best periodi- 
cals pubiished.—Courier, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Anything that we could say in praise of Godey would 
be “flat, stale, and unprofitable,”’ for it is always the 
same, and always best.—Southwest, Bedford, lowa. 

Worthy of the highest praise.—Democrat, Davenport, 

Its fashion-plates, patterns, diagrams, etc.. are worth 
to any lady a year’s suscription.—Homestead, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

We wonld not be without this monthly for double the 
subscription price.— Union, Bloomfield, Ind. 
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GODEY'’S LADY'S BOOK, 


For 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs, 8. J. HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done to improve the Book, and its lon ppspadeees prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the cnponeeget and publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable ence that it is appreciated all over the countr LITERATURE, FASHIONS, ayp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proua to say that his is the ol est magazine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830, 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will be an improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give au additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


= BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapy’s Boox contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in beok or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popalar contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “* Nemesis,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will furnish 
a new novel for 1868, called “ PHExin RowLanp,” that will run through the year. Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere but in Goper. 
Mes. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8S. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. BE. F, Elict, Belle Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8S. Dorr, Mrs. C_ A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs, C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-piates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same number. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—The only te in this wee that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I Hosss, Architect 

DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the superintendence of J. Starr Ho.toway, Esq, and 
Goper’s is the only magazine in which music prepared expressly for it appears. 

Wo have also a CHILDREN'S, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department ar object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Boox have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTM ENT. 
The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEE VES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of ail kinds. 
And everything new, as soon as it app s in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopgr. Some of these designs are 
printed in colors, in a style unequal! 


TERMS FOR 1868. 








@ne copy, ome year - - - - - - $3 00 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Two copies, one year ae ee - 58 the person getting up the eteh, making nine 

Three copies, one year - - . . - 750 copies - - - - 21 00 

Four copies, one year - - - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting uP bal aut, making 
person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - . - 27 50 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year cx receipt of 94 00. 
oo, s Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 
odey’s Lady's Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 


g@ CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 

4&@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at club 
rates. The Lapy’s Boor will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and Reger cy may 
commence with asy month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrics Orpsr or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 
464 N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Great American Tea Company. 


Established, 1861. 








CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


The Ship “GOLDEN STATE” 


HAS AKRIVED FROM JAPAN WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST 


JAPAN TEHAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
NOS. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 


These Teas, by the ship Golden State, were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the largest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages. 
By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
put these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but 
one very small profit—an achievement in commercial en- 
terprise seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are 
acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest 
full carge ever exported from that country. 





Also, 
The Ship “GEORGE SHOTTON” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM FOOCHOW WITH 


12,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST FOOCHOW 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shottonis the second in size 
that has ever come to this port from Foochow (which is the 
finest Black Tea district in China}. These are the finest 
first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and full-flavored. 
This will enable us to supply our trade with uniform fine 
flavored Teas for a long time to come. These Teas were 
contracted for before the picking. Contract Teasare always 
fax superior to any others. A large proportion of contract 

-Teas of first pickings go toe the European markets. That is 
one of the principal reasons why the English people con- 
sume three pounds of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal 
number of population in the United States. Heretofore, the 
United States have been compelled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to put up with lower grades of Teas and later pick- 
ings This unfortunate result for the consumers of this 
country has been brought about heretofore in consequence 
of the many and great profits of the “‘ middlemen” in the 
Tea trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the 
consumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermegiate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY for their own trade is acknow- 
ledged by the mercantile community as the largest transac- 
tions ever made in this covntry. They were deemed of so 
much importance that the fact was telegraphed to all the 
principal commercial papers in the country by their corre- 








spondents here, aud thus appeared as an important news 
item throughout the United States at the s&me time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial 
paper in this city—the New York Skipping and Commercial 
List—which says: “ The Trade have again been startled by. 
the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY—the ship ‘ Golden State,’ from 
Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and the ship ‘ George Shot- 
ten,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 packages.’’ And in another 
place it says: ‘‘The recent large operations of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY have taken the Trade by sur- 
prise, and are rather a novelty in this market. The taking 
up of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,331 pack- 
ages Black, and 22,349 packages Japan, for immediate con- 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half of dollars, 
indicates the extensive neture of the Company’s business, 
and deserves a passing notice at our hands,” 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are untivalled for fitness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new Teas, 
and, conseqvently, our customers will not fail to notice a 
marked improvement in freshness from this time forward. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughoat the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transpoftation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de 
sired, xend the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no cumpli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, etc., see former numbers 
of this magazine. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction, 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90¢., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c¢., best $1 
per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90¢., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where « 
large number of people reside, by cuBBine together, they 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one- 
third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 
THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 


IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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AT AMOR W SE. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 

offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying cent to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down through the 
centre of the State te Cairo, with a branch from Chicago to Centralia. These lands are located along the whole 706 
miies, and in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the track. 

The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this rai!way, and in which these lands are Jocated, is shown by 
the follo wi census returas: In 1850 their populsties Was 351,887; in 1860, 843,914, and in 1865, 1,127,087. About ten 
years since the first sales of these lands were made, and sinee fhat time 1,556,000 acres have been sold to more than'25,000 
actual settlers, The sales during the past season have been ter than at any former period, and the lands now offered 
are equal in e respect to tho#® already disposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 
miles south of Chi , in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black Joam, and 
prodacing such gbundant crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 
products annually exported exceed those of any other State. 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. | 
| 





“A land of wheat.and of barley, of vine- 
yards and fruit-trees, 





Coal and Lumber. 

Coal, of an excdient quality, underlies three-fifths of the 
State, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
of transportation. 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
market 1s the cheapest. and best stocked.in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Lilinois, and those that border 
all the streams in the State; considerable oak and common 
Jumber is supplied. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company's Jands are adapted to the varied produc- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
yield with less labor and in much greater abundance all the 
crops common to New England and the Middle States. 


The United States De t of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Illinois, for the past season, to have been, in 
corn, 177,095,862 bushels; wheat, 25,266,745 bushels; oats, 
28,088,197 bushels; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels; hay, 2,600,- 


07 tons. 
Stock Raising. 


Tt is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- 
tened on_ the prairies of [linois, The cattle trade is im- 
menge. re fortunes have been made in this branch of 
industry, and the field is still open with the best prosp:cts 
of iKkege®hite. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, ard the 
densely setiled portions of older States, are selling their 
more valuable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer 


soll and cheaper price, where the range for feeding is exten- | Machinery for planting, caltivating and harve does the 
sive, can be or the ering, and artesian water hands. , 
obtained at little expense. (Sheep thrive well in al! parts wouk ef many Grain. ja. sbi im, tut Stem oe 


stations, thus saving. the expense an 

ng. Markets for products are near and always open, and 

¢ transit to Chicago is quick, cheap, and direct, The cli- 
mate is genial and healthy, and churches and schools.(the 
latter supported by a public fond) abound along the whole 
line. To the Eastern well-to-do farmer the chance is here 
offered to better him.elf. and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of their own. . The 
State has a population of over two millions, and has soil and 
resources for the profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 


more. 
How to Reach These Land-, 

The farms offered for sale. may be reached faom the East 
ond West by any of the railfvays crossing the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Pana, Tolono, tur, 
; Cnn. El Fano. Mendota, my tyne Prom my segente are 

“4 | pro “a wit ats showing the lands for ir ¥icin- 
ne are eupplied from ote pi EE cane. | fy. The math office of the Department is at Chieage, and 
Ps va pe * pote. * | from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 

ing extensive and profitable productions. | over the Mlinois Central Railread to his farm 


of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- te treble of beg: 


quire fodder buta short timo: during the year. The hog | 
trade is well known to be very extensive, and horses and 
— are raised for the Southern markets with great 
profit.) 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, 
and the cultivated varieties grow with uncommon thrift. 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- 
ness has assumed so much importance that the Company 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to accommodate the 

. .The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the season, and the 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 





PRICES, ANP TERMS.OF PAYMENT. es 


The prices of these lands vary from $6 to 
tracts at higher figures). “ 


=: 12 per acre, in lots of 49 acres and upwards, to suit purchasers (with some 
deiuction cf 10 per cent from 


are sold on credit or for ¢ash, an@ rated according to quality and nearness to stations. A 
credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 
EXAMPLE. 


Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit ; the principal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, 
at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 


Interest, Pits. Interest. 
Cash payment, 2 $14 40 $50 00 Payment in, two years, $4 80 $80 
Payment in one year, 9 60 80 00 =| Payment in three years, 80 00 


The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full f.formation on all points, together with maps, showing *he 
exact location of the lands, Will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, | to = fe y 


T.anad Cammicelatar TincAln SEm6aAl DatlunndA Qn iannn SE 





















































































































































































































































